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‘Will be published on the first of bap am —_ 
PRICE SIXPENCE. . 
ANNUAL, SUBSCRIPTION, 6s..60, POST FREE. 





Each Number. will contain... 
AN ORIGINAL, PIECE. OF MUSIC 
BY A WELL-KNOWN  COMPOSERw: 
“ALSO, 


FRONTISPIECE ENGRAVING. 





Each monthly number will consist of 32 pages. 


N_ bringing. this a before the 
public, we desire that our readers ens 
understand our object: im~ adding’: : 
the already somewhat ‘large number : oe 
publications whose pages are devoted ‘to 
music and. musical, literature. Desiring, as 
we do, the:sympathy and co-operation. of all 
who love and appreciate music, ‘we/think 
that a short statement of the intentions of 
the Conductors of this Magazine ‘will be 





acceptable both to lovers, of the art,and those | 
interested. in the spread of musical education. | 


* * * * { bal ‘ * 
Primarily the Magazine of Music is 
established forthe express purpose of bring- 
ing before English-speaking: people,..in ali 
parts of the world, a simple and easy system 
of musical notation, based: on sound ‘and 
rational principles, This object’ will ‘he 
always. kept in. view,,.and_, in _thoge 
portions of the Magazine devoted to Students 
and the Home Circle, a constant: succession 
of ‘articles will ‘appear, treating on’ every 
branch of music, presented in ‘such 8 
manner as to be interesting and. inatruc- 
tive, both to the more advanced student as 
well as the beginner. These-articles will be 
written by men of ability, and in course‘of 
time will form an exhaustive a and complete 

exposition of the art.of music..,......, 

* * s * * * 
It is also intended that the pages of this 
Magazine shall contain a collection: of the 


best music of both ‘past and present: Com- | 


posers ; and there will “appear,” from ‘time 
to time, Ballads, Part Songs, Choriises from 
Oratorios,.and compositions. of a Sacred, | i 
Classical,and Popmlarcharaatan for the Piane- 


L 





‘| forte: and Organ. These iene will ‘be 
published: with Critical and: Historical Notes: 


Nothing is. truer; than. that. the culti- 
vation of+* music . invariably: tends. to 


In the words of Luther, “ Music 


happiness. - 


| is''a gift and present of God, and not of 
| man. 


It drives away the devil, and 


‘makes..people joyous, 


and. other vices,” thus the influence of musie 


| is pure and ‘elevating, and we desire that’ our 


| pages shall provide a cheap and abundant 


| 





| supply of high-class ‘musical literature, 
| printed in, such. a, manner as to be easily 


| understood, by those of every age and class. 


Lo® * * * = * 


The Magazine, however, will not only 
contain music and technical instruction, 
but in it will be found matter forall minds 
and moods. Our subscribers’ will find a 
constant succession of Interesting Articles, 
Anecdotes, Deseriptiye Sketches, Biographies 
‘of Eminent, Composers, Notes. connected 
with the History of Music and Seng, Musical 


Chat, News, No ticesof Current Events, Corre- 


spondence, &c. -We''shall aim at variety 
and” excellence;’ holding. as it were a 
mirror before the reader, in which will 
be reflected the musical life of this and 
other Jands;,, and critical notices of. the 
prineipal concerts given in. the chief. cities 
of the world: will appear as occasion demands. 
Music is a'platform on which men of every 
class and ’ profession may ‘meet; ‘as 4 
means,of recreation, in which all may join, 
it stands alone; alike rich and poor, old 
and ‘young,’ learned and unlearned, feel its 
sweet influence, ‘atid “itt our pages we shall 
endeavour to provide - for the instruction, 
eslification, and ML ApRTARDRE of a. 


fe | pica ) 
“ Give me a thought, that T may fi live upon it.”"—Goethe. 


"HOUGHTS give life . to:. the world, 

/ and’ our aim is to supply ‘the 
reader with a new thought. Compared to 
the thoughts with which ‘great thinkers 
have enriched mankind, the quota, we bring 
distinet 


gamall; ‘yet, inasmuch as it has s 


Through it . one: 
_ forgets all, wrath, impurity, superciliousness, 


labour of those who, would penetrate into 
the “Temple of Music,” and understand its 
divine: harmonies and melodious sounds, 
we would disseminate it far and wide. 

In thesé days we hear much of “ cramm- 
ing,” and its evil effect upon ‘the young. 
The standard of education grows continu- 
ally higher. A Norman noble, at the time 
of the Conqueror, was thought to, be. well 
educated if he could read. and. write; and 
even at the commencement of the present 
‘century it. was considered no disgrace to an 
English gentleman if he were ignorant of 
many of the subjects on which all school 
boys in these days are expected, to be well 
informed. 4 

Amid this growing pressure of educational 
work, the thought we throw out will facili- 
tate one branch of study—one whieh ‘is, 
perhaps, more popular than any other. We 
“believe the day is past in which the present 
'gtaff notation may be regarded as satisfactory. 
We also believe that the new method herein 


inaugurate, modified perhaps in some slight 


degree as experience may dictate, but sub- 


' stantially the same system, will become, in 


the future, the established notation, To bring 
this about we have started “ The Musical 
Reform Association.” Commencing with 
a “minority of one,” our numbers have 
increased, and we now issue this magazine, 
which we desire shall form the stepping 
stone to a wide-spread and powerful associa- 
tion, whose aim shall be the simplification 
of. musical notation, and the encouragement 
of this beautiful and enlivening art. At 
present we ‘are linked togetlier more by 
mutual sympathy of -putpose ‘than by any 
definite code of rules. ‘We feel, however, 
that the time has arrived when, we should 
organise, ourselves. upon such. .a. bagis as. to 
enable all who are interested in the study 


| of music: to join us, and take part’ in-our 


work. Herein is laid down, in broad lines, 
our object andaim. We ask the co-operation 


of those who are in sympathy with our 
‘intentions, and, who are also willing to 


devote time and energy to this matter, 
From such we shall be glad to receive 
suggestions, and we open the pages 
of this magazine for correspondence, 
in ‘order that light may be thrown on 


the subject from all sides, and that we may 





obtain the views. of those actively engaged 


i ly of usefulness, and. will \lessen, the | in the spread of musical education, 
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“ Staccalé.” 


Mr. Ebenezer Prout has completed his new comic 
opera, and in all probability it will be produced in course 


of the coming season. 
& 


° ° & ° * 
It has been arranged that the Promenade Con certs will 
commence at Covent Garden Theatre on August 2nd, 
when Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, the conductor, will introduce 


several novelties of an interesting character. 
bh 


ao ° © ye ° 

Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., the well known 
composer, has accepted the position of organist at the 
Albert Palace, Battersea, which contains a splendid 
instrument known by the name of “Mr. Holmes’s 
Organ.” 

° ° o ° 

The Princess of Wales has consented to accept the 
dedication of the Trinity College, London, Prize Quartet 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which was won 
this year by a lady member of the college, Miss Alma 
Landers. Sir Herbert Oakley acted as adjudicator. The 
prize consisted of a gold medal and ten guineas. 

o* & aod 3 © ° ® 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. George J. Bennett, 
although not elected to the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
will nevertheless,enjoy the benefit of a period of study in 
one or more of the Continental conservatoires, Messrs. 
Novello and Co. have recognised the high promise of 
this talented young musician, and with characteristic 
generosity have undertaken to meet the expense of a 
course of study about equivalent to that provided by the 
scholarship in question. 

* * * * * * 

The Benedict Testimonial Fund will assuredly com- 
mand support from every part of the country, but 
London will contribute its own particular share in the 
shape of two grand Festival Concerts, to take place at the 
Royal Albert Hall on June 7th and 8th. In fact, the 
jubilee of Sir Julius Benedict’s life in our midst will 
form one of the chief events of the year, and can 
scarcely fail to turn out a brilliant success in a pecuniary 
as well an artistic sense. The meeting at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on the 21st, was influentially attended, the pro- 
ceedings throughout were worthy of the occasion, and 
the patrons then announced included the Queen, Royal 
Family, Mr. Gladstone, and other persons of high dis- 


tinction. 
e a o * * * 


Perhaps the most remarkable of last month's concerts 
was that given by the Royal Musical College for the 
Blind. It is now an annual affair, and is interesting to 
musicians, not only on account of the wonderful 
executive capacity displayed by students of this noble 
institution, but because of the fine orchestral performances 
usually made a feature at this concert. Professor. Karl 
Klindworth came from Berlin expressly to conduct, and 
under his ditection works by Wagner and Liszt were 
admirably rendered. But the most noteworthy item was 
the pianoforte playing of Mr. Alfred Hollins, whose 
performance of Beethoven's “ Emperor” concerto, would 
have done honour to an executant blessed with the 
fullest faculty éf vision. 

* i. * * * * 


There is no city in Europe where the public exposition 
of the Divine, art has so brief and brilliant a season as in 
London. Instead of being spread over at least nine 
months out of the twelve, nearly everything good is 
focussed intoa period extending over about half that 
time. The result is a rapid series of events at once too 
dazzling, and too fatiguing for just appreciation. 

We are, however, we believe, slowly but surely approach- 
ing a state ofaffairs that will obviate whatever necessitythere 
may be for this periodical rush and hurry to get through 


_ dur musical labours. The sole raison d’étre there ever 


has been for it is the fact that few of the aristocracy and 
higher ranks of dil/etanti live in town from’ July till the 
jollowing March. Happily the growth and spread of 


. musical culture is such that the general public begins to be, 


as it always should be, the foremost consideration ; and 
since the general public may be counted upon all the year 
round (save the two hot “ seaside” months—August and 
September), it is fair to hope that the superabundance in the 
spring will very soon spare enough from its plenteous 
store to avert famine in the autumn and winter, 





The 24th ult., was the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Frederick Handel, the great composer, who 


was born at Halle, in Germany, on the 24th February, | 


1684. The event was celebrated ‘in aay German ctfies. 


° * ® * o- 

Mdlle. Tetesing Tua, the young | Italian ptodigy, whibe } 
performances on the violin last year were so much ad- | 
mired by musicians and amateurs alike, will revisit London 
in the summer, She brings with her Liszt’s portrait and 
an autograph given after her concert in Weimar. 


Besides the innovation of a series of German operas, 


conducted by Herr Richter, alternating with the Italian 


performances, two novelties, Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
“Colomba,” and M. Reyer’s “Sigurd” are promised. 
“Sigurd,” founded on the grand old Médelun- 
gendied, from which Wagner derived the story of, his 
extraordinary “ Nibelung’s Ring,” ought-alone to’ make 


the prospects of the season interesting. 
* ° e 4 id & & 


It is not always wise to challenge the critic’s opinion. 
At a recent benefit night at the theatre, a coupleof songs 
were sung, during the interval, which the critic averred the 
following day, were spoilt by'the piano accompaniment. 
The day following that “James Probyn” wrote’ to the 
evening paper complaining of the critique, urging in 
defence that the singers had expressed their satisfaction 
at the said accompaniment. The letter was inserted with 
the following foot note :—“ We are pleastd to hear the 
vocalists were so. easily satisfied. We maintain. our 
deliberately expressed opinion.—ED,” James Probyn would 


have done well to have “let well alone.” 
* * * * * * 


The anniversary of the death of Wagner ‘was 
recently commemerated at Bayreuth. 
distinguished by its simplicity, was. appropriately 
celebrated in the Rondelsall, which the late “ master” 
frequently used for rehearsals. In rooms next to the Ron- 
delsall were the children of Wagner,with their guardians and 
other intimate friends of the family. The Festival began 
with Bach’s touching chorale, “ Bleeding,wounded Head.” 
Then followed the-chorus with the last supper scene from 
“ Parsifal.” The chorus “Gralsritter” was rendered with 
empressement, and the audience were deeply moved by the 
solemn strains, At the conclusion of the musical portion 
of the Festival, they left the hall to place immortelles on 
the tomb of Wagner, in the park of Villa Wahnfried. 


It is pleasant to find that the Town Moor management 
committee of the Newcastle Town Council, have agreed 
to accept, the offer of Mr. J. H. Amers to supply sacred 
music in the Leazes Park on Sunday afternoons. The only 
point in the resolution open to objection is the use of 


the word “sacred.” It would appear, from the conversa-' 


tional use of the word in this regard, that there is some 
special inherent quality in certain ;kinds of music which 
permits a hard and fast line to be drawn between sacred 
and secular music, _ People indfine to forget that that 
which makes a piece of music sacred arises primarily from 
the mental attitude of the listener, that the religious 
value of a piece ‘is. of subjective derivation. | In’ the 
highest sense a symphony may be as sacred as aselection 
from an oratorio, while, apart. from the name, an anthem 
may be as thoroughly secular as a waltz of Waldteufel’s 


ora on from an ang 
® ® 


‘wie ° 

Undoubtedly there is some thing to, be) said for 
the conventional use of the word, the constant as- 
sociation of certain pieces with religious or non- 
religious festivals tending to predispose the mind 
of the auditor to a certain altitude. But, at the same 
time, there is a danger of a purely arbitrary selection of 
pieces as the result of the wording of the resolution. 
Will the Council understand by the word employed such 
pieces merely as have religious names attached to them ? 
If so, half the finest music would’be excluded for a reason 
which might be easily employed to exclude a “March of 
the Priests,” as having a Romanising tendency, and to 
introduce the overture to Meyerbeér’s “ Huguenots,” as 
calculated to advance the cause’ of Protestantism. | 'The 
committee needs to define its terms, and to indicate that 
the method of selection is based upon some more funda- 
mental and logical division than the merely nominal one 
at present current. As it is they are in danger of ex; 
cluding the “Tannhiuser” overture, and admitting the 
converted dance tunes employed by the Salvation Army 
and Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


The festival, . 


_Bents of fhe Menth. . 


‘By virtue not only of its age, but Also of its intimate 
\| connection with the great musicians of the past and the 
present, both as’ | composets. and 

harmonic Society, now entering on its 72nd season, has 2 
claim to precedence. How some years ago fears were 
expressed for its continued existence, and what gallant 
and successful efforts were then made to infuse new life 
into it, is a story too well known to need repetition. The 
post of conductor isat present “in commission,” but this 
arrangement will probably be only a temporary one, as, ex- 
cept in the case of new works, a frequent change of con- 
ductors isabout as harmfula plan as can well be devised, 
Mr.G. Mount, 
Director,” gonducted at the first concert, on February 21, 
and will share with Messrs. John Francis Barnett, F. H. 
Cowen, and C. Villiers Stanford the conductorship of the 


remaining concerts this season. 
o ® 2 * & a 


Though no novelties were introduced at the opening 
concert, the superb rendering by Mr. Carrodus of Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto, an occasion of more than ordinary 
artistic interest,’ ‘Beethoven wrote but one concérto for 
the violin,'and Mendelssohn also! wrote) but) one, and 
the two tower far above all other violin concertos that 
have ever been written. Our English violinist was on 
his mettle, and won a veritable triumph, for a more per- 
fect performance, in'.thei masterly execution and poetic 
feeling displayed, could hardly be imagined. As the 
cadenza in the “allegro”’ is left by Beethoven, according to 
the fashion of those days, to be supplied by the per- 
former, Mr. Carrodus introduced a long and extremely 
difficult one, written by his teacher Molique for the pur- 
pdse.. It:wasa splendid exhibition of technical difficul- 
ties overcome, but'a’ doubt may be expressed as to its 
appropriateness in a classical work such as this. -Mendels- 


note of Ge aner to be used in his own work. 
* = 2 & 


Miss Clara Ailde, a young lady of very youthful appear- 
ance, played Mendelssohn's B minor “ Capriccio,” a great 
favourite with aspiring pianists, and may fairly be con- 
gratulated on a clever and correct, if not ‘very powerful, 
rendering of ‘it. Madame Patey was the vocalist, and 
sang ‘Haydn's “Spirit Song‘ and the “ Inflammatus_’”’ 
from Dvorak’s noble “ Stabat Mater,” with true feeling 
and power.. One of the musical treats of the season will 
be the rendering of this “Stabat Mater” in its entirety 
before long, under the personal superintendence of the 
composer, who arrives in London this month for this: pur- 
pose. All who heard it when given last season for the 
first time in England will look forward to this. event. 
The remaining orchestral pieces atthe Philharmonic” 
concert, were Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, Spohr’s 
“ Weihe der Tone” overture, and Gounod’s “Saltarello,” 
in all'of' which Mr, Mount showed himself a competent, 


if not brilliant conductor. 
eo» ® * * & 


“After an interval of-two months, the Ghystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts were resumed on February 16th, and 
the welcome accorded 'to'Mr. Manns: on’ his ‘appearance 
in the orchestra ‘was a ‘significant! proof of the , foolish 
policy of the directors in, interrupting the, series for so 
long a time. It is now announced that next year a 
different arrangement will be made. The most interest- 
ing item of the programme! was-Mr, A. C.' Mackenzie’s 
so-called “ Ballad ‘for Orcisestra’(after the: fashion of 
Liszt's “Symphonic Poems”), ‘La Belle: Dame sans 
Merci,” illustrating Keat’s, weird end mystical poem of 
that name. This piece alone, putting “Colomba,” the 
best opera yet written by an Englishman, ‘out of the 
question, ensures Mr. Mackenzie a place in the first rank 
of modern composers. | Throughout ‘it there is a stately 
ait of, antique grace like that. of the old chivalry, 
while again and again come strains of sweet witchery 
that remind one of the Venusberg and the. pitiless en- 
chantress who held the pale knight “in thrall.” ‘The 
piece is very skilfully orchestrated, though perhaps with 
occasional over-elaboration. It had only once befvre 
been heard, ata Philharmonic concert last season, but it will 
now containly peep a arin biti our modern marterpicnny 

° 
The. cpuntinet \was ‘Beethoven’ 8) delightful No. 
8.,,; The ,Ballet. . Divertissement, “Fete, bt ar idl 


from M. Saint Saen’s new opera, “ Henry. VILL, “3 


hardly worth the trouble of importing into this coun 
It is a curious jumble of English, Irish, and Scotch’ ny 





among which, es Gaellic inaccuracy;ithe 





the Phil-'. 


ely designated as “Honorary Orchestra _ 


sohn was wiser,than his. predecessor,and wrote every - 


a 
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composer chooses the English “ Miller of the Dee” for his 








pompous “ Entry of the Clans,”.-But, at the best, ballet | H. ¢ um ii 
fi Ne erst ‘ 


music without the ACCeSSOTIES 
effective. M.de Munch, Belgi ist 
very dull movement from a con¢etto by omberg, a now 
almost forgotten virtuoso, a “ Nocturne : by Chopin, and 
‘Fileuse” by Dunkler. His playing was decidedly 
brilliant, but his intonation was not by any means fault- 
less. ‘Madame Carlotta Patti sang two songs of no very 
striking _merit.. On the 23rd, Handel’s “Acis and 
Galdtea” was given, with Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Winch 
(the new American tenor), Mr. Chilley, and Mr. Bridson 
as principals, and the familiar and yet ever fresh strains 
of the grand om paaeat were as dalighsfal as ev ¢ 


The Monday per Saturday opted eile are pur- 
suing the even tenor. of their way, with no frequent 
novelties to be noted, either in the performers engaged or 
the compositions given: And indeed the object of these 
concerts being the performance of the’ finest classical 
chamber music, it would be a wmistake if any radical 
changes were made in the policy hitherto so successfully 
pursued by Mr. Chappell. Last month, however, there 
was a first performance of a pianoforte sonata in’ MS. by 
Mr. Villiers Stanford, played’ by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, at the Monday Popular Concert of the 4th, This 
is one of the many productions of the present day, testi> 
fying to the exalted: aims,and earncst -spirit that. now 
characterise the’ best of: young English .composers. 
Miss Zimmermann played in a style that. ‘must 
have gratified the composer as much as it did the audi- 
ence, who loudly applauded pianist and composer at the 


close. 
® * o 2 2 


2 

Mr. Winch, a new. arrival from the United, States, 
made a highly successful. début at these concerts. He 
has a powerful and well-trained tenor’ voice, which he 
displayed to gteat advantage in songs by Handel, Purcell, 
and Raff. He is certainly.an acquisition to the not too 
crowded ranks of English-speaking tenors, and both in 
concert rooms and on the stage Cif he chooses to appear 
in opera, for which his voice is certainly well suited) will 
without doubt make his mark. The talented young 
Polish pianist, Mdile. Janotha, reappeared on the 2nd, and 
showed in her playing an advance on even the high 
standard it had: attained before. Her three solos, 
“Gavotte,” by Herr Janotha, Chopin’s “Impromptu in 
F sharp minor,” and “ Scherzo,” by Gelenski, were given’ 
with as. sot oad and SreraOm 


On the oth, owl to the shdiden of “Madame 
Norman Neruda through illness, Miss Skinner, 


‘an English lady, with. whose. talents the English 


public had’ previously not had —an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, led the concerted music, and 
thoroughly vindicated the directors’ judgment in select- 
ing her. Appearing on such an occasion, before a highly 
critical audience, some nervousness was almost unavoid-. 
able, but she came out of the ordeal triumphantly, and 
her playing in Mozart's D minor quartet and Haydn’s 
C minor trio, left little to be desired. It is to be hoped 
that this young lady, who is a pupil of Herr. Joachim, 
will be heard again before long. 


e, od a * 5 ° 

At the Monday Popular Concert’ ‘of the 11th, there 
wasa decided innovation in the absence of the first 
violin, and the production of Molique’s quintet’ for 
flute, two violins, violas, and violoncello. Although 
the flute part. was admirably played by Mr; Svend- 
sen, the piece: made little impression, and though 
pretty and cleverly constructed, it has none of the qualities 


that ensure a prolonged existence. Madame Norman 


Neruda,who, since the commencement of the season, has so 
admirably fulfilled the duties of first violin, gave’ place to 
Herr Joachim onthe 25th. Of his appearance, always 
an event in the musical season, we shall hope to speak 
next month, Of Signor Piatti, our unrivalled violoncel- 
list, of M. M. Ries, Hollander and Zerbini, ‘who ‘have 
co-operated in the concerted music, and'also of Mdille. 
Krebs and Mr. Charles Hallé, as pianists, it is enough to 
say that ba a: Played as eficiently a ever. 


Of other concerts, dealing as they Fd he with 
more or less familiar compositions, a shorter review need 
be given, That of the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 
Ist, was devoted to Schubert’s noble mass in E, and 
Mendelsso 's “ Walpurgis Night,” the-solos in. which 
were most satisfactorily given by Miss Thudichum, a 
rising young sopratio, Mise Burton, and’ Messrs. Lloyd, 
Boulcott, Newth, and Bridson. In the absence of Mr. 


Hallé, not then recovered from his recent illness, Mr. Ww. 
the -conductor, most ably r officiated 
»-choral Werks,’ Be 







Peal and the policy of int aaa ‘a long orchestra 


work of this kind in a programme of choral music is, at 
best, a questionable one. On the 22nd, Bach’s Christ mas 
Oratorio, abridged, wa ‘performéd; (Mt. Cummings again 
conducting, and Miss Marriott, Madame Patey, Miss 
Beare, Mr. Kearton, and Mr, Bridson taking the solo 
parts, On the,7th, a very. fine, performance of Berlioz 
“ Faust ” was given by the Royal Albert Hall Society, in 
which ‘Mrs. Whitney, @ soprano from America, ‘made a 
favourable impréssion, and Mr, F. King for the first time’ 
took the part of Mephistopheles, hitherto identified with 
Mr. Santley. The “Messiah,” with Mrs. Whitney. in 
the soprano part, has also hewn given ne the month 
by this society. 


° x) . ° o * ry 


Mr. Boosey’s Ballad. Concerts this year. have been 
even more than usually successful, and, varied as they 
are by occasional programmes of national songs, sacred 
music on Ash’ Wednesday, and solos on the violin. by 
Madame Norman Neruda, and on the pianoforte by .M. 
de Pachmann ar.d Miss Okey, it would be surprising if 
this were not the case.' When such artistes as Madame 
Carlotta Patti, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Santley, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Madame Fassett, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Santley, Oswald and Maybrick, are all to be heard in the 
course of one evening (especially when there is the freest 
allowance of encores) it is no wonder, that overflowing 
audiences are secured. 


Me. M» Aulleh, 


For come time past it had been known that Mr. Hullah’s 
health was in a very precarious state, and when the news 
came of a third attack of paralysis at Malvern, whither he 
had- gone in-the hope of regaining strength it was felt 
that the end could not be far distant, But.even with this 
preparation, the announcement of his death on February 
21st has come witha shock, both to those who were person- 
ally acquainted with him, ‘and to those, a wider circle, 
who respected him as an earnest and gifted musician, that 
in his day had very largely contributed to the advance of 
musical culture in this country. 

He was born at Worcester, in 1812, but was brought at 
avery early: age to: London,/where he: lived: with -his 
parents at Highgate.’ His first regular tuition in music 
appears: to have been received from William Horsley, a 
musician for whom Mendelssohn always expressed the 

-sincerest regard, and many of whose compositions, 
especially his: glees, such:as ‘‘ By Celia’s Arbour,” “See 
the Chariot at Hand,” and others, maintain their popu- 
larity to the present day. From him, young Hullah 
passed to the Royal Academy of Musi¢, studying there 
singing and composition. His first public essay as a com- 
poser was in conjunction with Charles Dickens, who\wrote 
the book of a two:act operetta, consisting of spoken 
dialogue interspersed with songs after the fashion of those 
days, “The Village Coquettes.” This was produced in 
1836 at the St. James's Theatre, by Mr. John Braham, who 
just then had commenced a course of management, which 
in the end proved very disastrous to him. We do not 
hear of any further’ collaboration between the two, and 
Dickens soon afterwards turned to the wider field in which 
his genius was so quickly to be recognised, Hullah 
meanwhile steadily gave himself, to operatic composition, 
and. two operas from ‘his pen, The Barbers of Bassora,’’ 
the libretto of which was written by that fertile composer, 
Mr. Maddison Morton, and “The Outpost,” were produced 
with fair success at Cavetit Garden! in successive years, 


stage, arid Hullah, always a sound critic both of himself 
and others, probably, learnt. from them that neither the 
musical judgment of the day nor his own powers war- 
ranted further efforts in that direction. . 

However this ‘may be, a Visit to Paris soon afterwards 
was the means of his upon those iabours to which 
nearly the whole of his subsequent life, as it turned out, 
was to be devoted, He had gone there to study Mainzer’s 
»; ‘stem of teaching part singing in classes, and though he 
was disappointed in: ‘this, as the classes'were broken up, 
he visited Paris again’ in 1840, when’ Wilhelm was the 
popilar teacher there, and the system of the latter was 





at. once and. enthusiastically accepted by the young 


s 


1837 and 1838. These pieces, however, did not keep the | 


Englishman as the one best suited for the training? of 
large bodies of learners in vocai music, On his return to 


af . he ‘At rice prepared to advocate and teach the 


, or ait Moddifications of his own, Ona 
So fcns scale, and aided By faftuential friends, he commenced 


instruction at a training college which had just been 
opened at Battersea. 

It was not long -befure“hid lessons/were talked of, and 

w system became famous., Classes were quickly 

Pairs in other towns, something like a popular “ craze” 
set in, which though necessarily temporary, had yet abid- 
ing results in the study of vocal music which it promoted. 

Mr. Hullah: had not only the gift of teaching, but also 
that of organizing. In 1841 he opened at Exeter Hall 
classes for instructing schoolmasters and other teachers in 
vocal music, and these classes, with some changes of /ocale 
were successfully carried on for over twenty years. His 
mere advanced pupils were formed ‘into a choir for the 
performance of'the masterpieces of choral music, and thus 
the general public were benefited by the frequent oppor- 
tunity afforded them of listening to the oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn, and other great composers of the past and 
present. He engaged the best artistes as principals and in 
the orchestra, and to him we owe the first appearance in 
ofatorio in London of singers so well-known as Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Santley, and many others. 

“In 1847 a very interesting series of four concerts was 
given at Exeter Hall, with the purpose’ of illustrating the 
progress chronologically of English vocal music, and 
from the profits of these concerts and the subscriptions 
of his friends, the money was raised for the purchase of 
land in Long Acre, on which was built St. Martin's 
Hall, to be his absolute property, and a place where his 
‘now. celebrated classes and concerts might with the 
utmost advantage be given, | Here he remained zealously 
pursuing his course, until the-year 1860, when the.Hall 


.| was unfortunately destroyed by fire... His many friends 


then rallied round him again and presented him with a 
substantial testimonial in token of their regard for him, 
and their appreciation of his long: labours, 

In addition to the work he had himself commenced, he 
held for a long time other appointments, such as the post 
of organist at the Charter House (in which he succeeded 
his old master, Horsley), and Professor of Music at King’s 
College. With regard to the latter post there is an 
amusing statement in Laronsser’s bulky Dictionaire 
Universe! du rgth Circle, which is as follows :—* En 
1844 il fut nommeé professeur de musique vocale.au College 
Royalede Londres,on il enseignit la musique religieuse aux 
étudiants de theologie.” His teaching could hardly be said 
to be restricted to “ Teaching religious music to theological 
students!” He was succeeded at King’s College by Dr, 
W. H. Monk, the well-known editor of “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” For several ygars. Hullah conducted the 
concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, and it was 
always ‘a delight to him, when he was able, to direct the 
annual concerts at the Crystal Palace of the children of 
the Metropolitan Schools. In 1872 he received from the 
Government the post of Inspector of Music in the 
Training Colleges of Great Britain; this he retained for 
ten years, receiving on his retirement a well-merited 
pension from the Civil List of £150. In 1870 he was 
made a member of the St, Cecelia Society in Rome, the 
oldest society of the kind in Europe, and the honorary 
degree of LL.D., of Edinburgh, which was conferred 
on him, He had some years previously been a candidate 
for the lucrative “ chair” of music in that University. His 
contributions to literature on musica) subjects have been 
very numerous and valuable, and he did especial. service 
in the collection of part songs and other forms of vocal 


the public. He also published many songs of his own 
composition. At the present day, when the great work 
of his life has in some measure passed out of sight, it may 
be, indeed, that we are better acquainted with him as the 
composer“of those strikingly beautiful ballads, “ Three 
fishers went sailing,” and “The Storm,” than as the 
great populariser of a sound system of vocal training in 
this country. But his work of all kinds was earnest, 
refined, scholarly, and devoted to the noblest artistic 
ends, © His name will long live ‘asone who took 


sance in this country. 

He was « man of singularly modest and unassuming 
nature; his kindness was without bounds, and there 
ure few their, who, in musical and general circles, leave 
so large a number of friends, whose love and reverence will 
follow the oné who has gone from them. He was buried 





in Kensal Green Cemetery on February 26. 


music, which from time to time were given by him to~ 


avery leading part in bringing about the Musical Renais- i 
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GLOUCESTER. 


Towards the close of the year, 1882, the Gloucester 
Choral Society came to an end, Gloucester, though of 
great historical importance, and more than once the abode 
of kings, is not, at the present time, in the zenith of its 
prosperity. But from time immemorable the ancient city 
has been fairly well able to hold its own with other places 
of its size and population, in matters musical, and its 
name, in modern times even, is associated with musicians 
whose works are executed every day, Itis only necessary 
to mention, in order to prove this, such a composer. as the 
late Samuel Wesley, and the present Dr. Parry, who has 
lately had the honour of the degree of Doctor of Music con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Cambridge, and who 
by the great care and attention he bestows upon all he 
undertakes, is destined to occupy no mean place amongst 
contemporary English composers, Gloucester is recognised 
as One of the musical centres of England, and its name is 
brought eww vay | before the great British public once 
every three years—the occasion on which the meeting of the 
three choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester is 
held in this city. Until recently, we possessed a Choral 
and an Orchestral Society, but the place, however, 
did not seem to be large enough to support the 
two. Gloucester was thus in danger of being without 
anything like a representative musical Society, But the 
organist of the Cathedral, Mr. C. L. Williams, who 
succeeded Mr, C. H. Lloyd, hit upon. the happy idea of 
amalgamating the relics of the two socfeties, In a letter 
to the local papers, he plainly showed the advantage of 
adding the orchestral section to the choral, remarking 
that the performance of the works of great masters, without 
orchestral accompaniments was like playing cricket with 
4 bun for a ball, or shooting tame partridges. His, pro- 
posal was quickly responded to, and the amalgamation 
effected, with the result that at the first concert of the 
season Barnett's “ Building of the Ship” was rendered 
with great credit, and bore testimony to the appreciation 
by local musicians of Mr. Williams's energy. 
sustained their part with such success that the composer 
himself expressed complete satisfaction—a result which 
bears greater significance than appears on the surface. 

The added portion—the band—however, did not come 


| in 1844, when Mr. T. H,. Crook was. conductor, 


| and worked up to resemble an o 
| Gay, formerly of Bristol Cathedral, an alto singer, was 
| allotted the solo, and; his charm of voieé’ was well ex- 


The most prominent musical event in this city during 
the past month was the concert of ‘the Orpheus Glee 
Society, which attracted an audience of 2,000, at Colston 
Hall, on February 21st. ~The heus choir relies 
solely on local singers, and. this has with a very trifling 
exception been its course of action from its prmnetion 

n 
the present occasion the choir numbered 64 voices, 
The only defect consisted-in the comparative weakness 
of the altos ; but this was only occasionally noticeable. 
The programme, as usual, was made up» largely of 
well-known glees, as these find more favour than un- 
familar compositions. A production which must have 


|, possessed the charm of novelty to many, as it had not been 


given by the Society for thirty years, and had to be sung 
from praca copies, .was Br. Bexfield’s prize, glee, 
“The Death of Hector.” One piece, in the programme 
which had not before been heard in Bristol, was, “ Hush'd 
in Death the Minstrel Lies,”’by Dr. Henry Hiles. The 
difficulties ‘presented in the ‘composition were well 
overcome by the vocalists, though the weakness of the 
altos was somewhat; marked jin the line, ‘Mute and 
tuneless on the willow.” Among other items given was 
Tom Cooke’s “ Hohenlinden,” it being one of the com- 
petitive tests at the Crystal Palace contest in 1873, when 
the local singers returned home with well-earned laurels. 
The effect of the aa was marred by a persistent attempt 
on the part of the audience to have repeated-the item 
immediately preceding, ‘An Italian Salad,” a humorous 
piece by Richard Genee, in which musical terms are used 
ratic finale. Mr. B. 


emplified in the burlesque. \ The audience seemed to 
wait impatiently for the finish in order to testify their 
gratification, for scarcely had the last note died away 


The choir | before uproarious applause burst forth from all parts of 


the hall. , 
The fourth and final performance of Mrs. Viner 


| Pomeroy’s ghamber_ concerts, for the: seventh. season,- 


took place at the Victoria Rooms, on, February 20th. 


The excutants‘were Mr. Henry Holmes, first violin; Mr. 


| and feeling. M. Joan 





ag 


which she gave with much power and effect. Her ren- 
dering of Handel’s aria, “ I know thai ; 


liveth,” in the second fal was remarka 1e Yor fs ee 


? 
two solos onthe pianoforte. ‘The Russian’ pianist’s 
formance with the left hand only of _Wély’s) variations of 
“ Home, Sweet, Home.”’ was extremelycleyer and te, 
Such feats savour however of ostentation. iy sether 
of the People’s Concerts Miss Grace Woodward - made 
a-very favourable impression | per fing singing. >; 

A very interesting orchestral competition has just taken 
place at the Royal Public Rooms’ in this city, under the 
auspices: of the Western Counties’ Musical Association: 
These competitions were established:a little overtwelve 
months since, and. the object. of,.the : promoters is. to 
encourage local orchestral practice. Two prizes..of £10. 
and £5 réspectively are’ offered to bands numbering at. 
least twelve professional and amateur players, and includ- 
ing at least’ four. ‘string and two wind parts (excliiding 
brass instruments). contests are held' under regula- 
tions: framed ...by .a, committee, Last \year, bands /froni 
Dunster, Exeter, Tiverton and Foster comm eted, Tiver- 
ton securing the first prize. This year Exeter, Swinton 
and Torquay again competed. In the first test the bands 


- played in succession the overture to Weber's “Der Freis- 


chutz”’ (selected by the committee)... Mr. R.’B. Moore, 
F.C.O., conducted the Exeter band, Mr. W..G. Rice the 
Torquay, and Mr. T., Russe the Swinton, which, was,the 
strongest in point of numbers, In, the second test each 
band sele its own piece. Swinton chose Haydn's 
second Symphony; Torquay that master’s thirteenth 
Symphony; and_ Exeter selected the overture, , to 
Beethoven’s “ Prometheus.” ‘The judge was Mr J. A. 
Kappey, the experienced’ bandmaster of ‘the Royal 
Marines,.,Chatham, and‘ he awarded’ the’ firstprize* to 
the Torquay band, Swinton gaining the second ‘position: 
The result can hardly. looked upon as, creditable to the 
city of Exeter in competition with two such towns .as 
Torquay and Swinton ; but it should be added that the 
judge remarked that the Exeter band played ‘the overture 
to ‘‘ Der: Freischutz:’’ by far the best, and that if they: had 
selected something longer .and more difficult than the 
overture to “‘ Prometheus” in the second; test; heshould 
have awarded this band the first prize. 





off with such glowing colours. In Mr. Barnett’s repre- | yaichael Rice. of Torquay, ‘second violin; Mr. Ellis | and ; 
sentation of the interior of a shipyard and its attendant | Roberts. of London, viola: Mr. J. Pomeroy, of Clifton PLYBORTH ) 
noises, the sharpening of saws was made _ realistically violoncello ; and Mrs. Viker Pomeroy grand sinmetotls. els of m my f 
saparent by the persistence with which the bassoons ‘The concert opened with Spohr’s a RP ap. * | + On the 13th ult. the Misses,Robertson, who are about ‘ 

ay » wrong : i is excepti he . : liphi. + OP. | to retire from the musical profession, give a_‘ II.” , 
played the wrong notes, But with this exception t 141, this mature: production receiving a rendering that | ‘° " P n, 5 28. ATER, | 
experiment was considered sufficiently satisfactory to afforded gratification ; the larghetto| was particularly | concert and were accompanied by Mr. ngton Foote, 
warrant its repetition ; a fact made evident by the very pleasing. The duet sonata in G, op. 78, for piano Mr. Welch (tenor), Signor Papini and Mr. Howard ‘ 
—— part the band played at the second concert. | and violin, by Brahms, sucveeded. In this difficult study Reynolds the celebrated cornet player. sas 

he first endeavour of the society under the new régime, | Mr. Holmes and Mrsi.Viner Pomeroy. were | warmly Miss Robertson may be said to have made her debut ‘in 1 

though a musical success was a financial failure. . But the applauded, the finale, where the reintroduction of the | P! mouth, and the sisters are great favorites heré; so’ that 1 
excellence of the pro eranae announced, the caReess | subjects of the adagio produces a beautiful effect, it opener ioe the ee by alarge { 
which took place on dente: ays : el - u 5 wie suc = | especially winning favours. ba Se aye - audience anxious a e dren once more. 4 
audience that many were unable to obtain admission, and | “a fer an interval of nearly fourteen months Mr. George e air €1 cor piu Non mi sew “ with 1 s variations, 
others stood throughout the performance. The wee | Riseley, on February sth, resumed ‘his otchestral con- | Was Well calculated to show_Miss Robertson's pure and éf 
represented were Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater, ie work whic "certs at Colston Hall.’ The band numbers 63 performers, flexible voice to advantage, — the ease and rca with ; 
has probably provoked more conflicting criticism thas any | Mr. Carrington being leader, and Mr. Riseley conductor. which she enunciated the : ghest notes in ‘her register ; 
other musica composition, and Mendelssohn's Sardetor | Although at subsequent concerts new compositions are proved ‘that’ her voice had lost hone of its freshness and j 
“Hymn of Praise. Only at the triennial musica promised, on this occasion time-honaured favourites were ower, The well noe ballad Withia a mile» of 
festivals have the music-loving were of Gloucester | relied upon, such as Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” over- ea ey town, which abe. gave as an ‘encore, and é 
hitherto a Pr ys va woe _ The princi A gto | ture and “Italian symphony,” Wagner's ‘Tannhauser” pat oom tm fd market” with its pretty refrain, J 
evening two suc yorks. sts | ‘ E a Tay 
were Miss Anna Williams, Miss caught ees, Mie ee Ras Musical Amsosigtion si) Rebruiery ‘otk jitiee Some, Reoeen. feontniw) pry cig Molloy : 
Ellicott, daughter of the rng? ph ‘egee ai | a concert at Colston Hall. The society. was att 'unchinello a pk or ever re kt bn ; 
Winch, and Mr, Brandon. But apart from the | autiful | the purpose of giving performances of a popular character one ins we, 7 luet — fc ea ry 
music they had to sing, a ne deal at a ai _at very low prices of admission, and under Mr. George pumice 4 bok eQeHag a song,” which they have « 
fested in the exponents. Miss Anna Williams ~ we - | Gordon these entertainments on Saturday nights attract often nahh ere Pah? was as es come ai St wile * 
known that she needs no introduction. But a mee audiences which fill the largest room in the city, Wawidreda | | Mr. : ngton ote ‘ os le 4 ba arzia “4 a ‘4 
to Mr, Winch, who hails wig ewe wiaieh 1 who has | of personsas a rule not being able to gain admission. The | € patil e) ig s ws 1, A Th ie 
recently come over to England len wit golden opinions | most important feature on this occasion was Geo = whitl ve 3m: vos partic Pec teri } 
hie Rpred pap Peed neq Ben ova my whoaeh Fox’s cantata, “ Hamilton Tighe,” the ,words from the Si oy § mee poses reg at ‘ 8 
He is described as the “ American wesc _ sition oN, | Ingoldsb Lageess, and the music light and tuneful, | ,, epee pie Pssst "Ti Matt gee ieuxtemps + 
we know that comparisions are proverbia o ious, Mr. | Phe orchestral points were expressly arranged for the . dagio,” and Signor R ito Mattei ie arene i 
Winch is, neverthe ess, areally ee. ws — band by one of its members, Mr. W. G. Calway.” ‘The ponte ck hy ve two ean ne Dra pmey he 
a fresh, full, and pleasant gp whic e rH _ go | cantata had not before been heard .at a Bristol concert, “— yr pli segs = . x ob = aa 8 ; 
control ; and takes } hig om off, § Tha hit | but a similar work by the same composer, “The Jackdaw |}. a mae hed hey the Vocal, Associat wig i 
is yeah "hat “Me Winch is Z Nhirably fitted for ther rie of Rheims,” was pe ormed in this city a short time ago. j chntdle OF the si ™ MB. Nt ight hon con b 
8 Mr, ‘ : . . w. * Lohr, 7 * - COn- 
stage, his presence will always be welcome in the concert- | ERETER. ductor of the society conducting. The concert opened 
room. He was not so successful in “ Cujus Animam ” as - with Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” the solo parts ig 
in “ Watchman, will the night soon pass?” the tenorglees | The People’s Concerts, started in this city a few months | taken by Mr. Maas, Miss Thudichum, R.A.M., ‘soprano, 
of the respective compositions. Miss Eleanor Rees, who | age by Mr. E. H. Morris, are receiving the hearty support Miss; Rees, contralto, and Mr. J. Barker, bass.’ : 
recently obtained the Westmoreland Scholarship at the | of the public which'they deserve. Mr. Morris rarely fails This work has hers rendered by the association more ‘ 
Royal Academy of Music, made a distinct success in the | in these concerts to supply good entertainment at lat | than once previously, but not with so strong a bend sad tl 
contralto musi¢ of the “ Stabat-Mater.” She has a brilliant | prices, and it is gratifying to note, that in his e vour | chorus as in the present instance, when they num ie 
future before her, for in addition to a rich and powerful | to stimulate a wider and a keener interest in music he is | over 250 performers, and the steady and massive render- } 
auton Miles x hte guslty 8 inaonation and great naley Onc. b a a er Wilkin, the Sibert e Prog sags a well as Pages = sup pla ioe tig 
of execution. Mr, Brandon sang the bass music correctly | (Mr. C. T. K. ; r gentlemen o ic | o a, are ample f lence of» Mr. 
and with expression,while Miss Ellicott, whois cokes 4 | position in the city arid neighbourhood. At the last ’s work opti talon, E.. .asvig “a 
and willing to give her services, rendered effective assist- _ concert of the present series, the music was principally f Mr. Maas, it is only necessary to say that he was in t] 
mice the ds wld the Lon with Mi | cre by he Royal Mane Se (Piva) air | islet vote) te Thal uray ea aa « 
Anna Williams. ¢ choruses showed careful study, and = Mr. H. 8 " , an | ti H 
the different lights and shades were well defined.” The | excellent soprano, was the leading vocalist; in the first | sion by her careful and brilliant singing'’in ‘the . a 
concert was universally pronounced the best ever given | division ofthe p mme, her most successful effort was in | “ Quis est homo,” as well:asby: hier ; rendering i 
by any Choral Society in Gloucester, | Donizetti’s exceedingly trying scene, “Oh, mon Fernand,” | of Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming.” we faotl fi 
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“ Small-coal, Man.” et wag : literally. frightened 


‘set'on foot t 
“and vocal music whic h ‘form the ub ect. of! 


_. by. the:-Monday! ‘P. 

. Were established <by: 
James's Hall. 

ful, that in 1865 another iat 98, the’ 
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Crystal Palace Copies 
: ra pia f) 


Berore giving a short account of the rise 


and progress of the Crystal bon, £855, Cénce: 
from their bi r, £855, %" to ths 


ih Septem 
present time, it may not be: out-of lee to 
lay before the reader afew brief details 
connected’ with the histor iof cenenye 

e ear. 


at Fpitiatory Rongerts, = - 
The. first concerticgiven in London. “pete | 4 


@ paying “Banister, Pie to have he those, 


of John Bah ter, “ The ne g’8 Mes 2 
‘Mr::Pepys Gals him, at is ‘ho a Whi 
‘friars Street, known. ‘as the Musi 


in'the afternoon, and the price of admission 
was only;a shilling. They: lasted uninter- 


ruptedly from 1672,to1678,.when, they. were |' 


transférred to a room above the shop of one 
Thomas Britton;a charcoal. dealer in Ayles- 
bury Street, Clerkenwell.” 


about the streets on his. back, he appears:to 
have been.a, scholar and a zirfuoso, and, the 
associate of such men. as Handel, ,Pepusch, 
and the two Banisters (who. used to play at 
his’ concerts), as well as of most of the ‘in- 
tellectual men of rank of the day. These 
concerts were continued '‘ weekly,’ under the 
highest patronage, jpmntil 1714; when the poor 


to death by the a 
» incient ‘MRvvie!’ 


Four years before Britton’ 8 death, ‘the 
Academy of Antient Music’ was founded, 
the Castle Society, the Concert’ of Aiitient 


cs of .a yentriloquist..,, 


Music, the Professional" Conceérts;* andthe’ 


ever-memorable concerts of; Haydn: ‘and 
Salomon, bringing: us | to the; end, fi ihe 


century. 


The most enduring of ‘these m sical 
societies, the Concert of ‘Antient Music, 
to give’ it ite’ formal tite; although ‘its per- 
formances were known as the “ Antient: 
Concerts,” was founded, in'1776, by the Karls! 
of Sandwich and Exeter, Lord: Dudley and 


‘Ward, the, Bishop; of .Durham,,, and. other 


musical amateurs of high station, the first 
conductor being Mr. John Bates, an eminent 
amateur.’ ‘They were “also known ‘as - the 
Kiny’s Concerts, George ITT.’ and the Royal: 
Family attending them’ regularly. - In‘ later 


_years, Prince Albert took the greatest interest : 


in them, and on; the, oggasion . of;.Men- 
delssohn’s visit to this country, in 1847, one 
of the last of the concerts was, directed. per- 
sonally by the Prince, the immortal. ,com- 
poser of “ Elijah” and “ St. Paul " being the 
s0lo organist on the ‘occasion. 

The Philharmonic: Society was foundéd 
in 1813, at the Argyll Rooms, to give eight 


concerts, of, classical .musi¢: in, every, yeas, | 


but the subscription was so, high: as ta,,be 
beyond ordinary pockets. — 


Birst Crystal Palace Concerts/. 


The! first successful attempt’ to” establish 


_ popular: musical entertainments, ' at’ which |. 


the highest works ‘would be given: at:a:cheap 


rate Of, admission, is, due to the; Crystal 


sagen, pe who, in, 
weekly, concerts.of orchestral’ 
this article. | thie ryed were’ followed int 1859 


poner’ ati St, 
ae Were 80 @ucDess- 





| feel, sufficiently, in 
These concerts were held daily, at hs 1) walock: 


Although Thomas. 
Britton, who was’ nicknamed’ “The Musi¢al | 
‘Small-coal:;man,”: used: to hawk’ charcoal 


'pricht,' through ‘whose 


wich | 





Pepe gm 

t tr 

, The Cryetal a en “Oba, seg 

eo: cnaaeanat ‘aa? + ner an Ab 


assume their present: well-known. character 
until. 1860, when: ms aris convert rooin was 


Er. Baqustns Manis: “ 

“In October, 1855, 4 very important step was 
made in advance, by the engagement of . Mr. 
— Manns as chief musical director, 
reveling which. he has, now held, for 
Sdatly’ irs, with honour to himself 
and to the itive tik satisfaction of all concerned. 
Every’ true lover ‘of ‘music ae visited 
the Crystal: Palace owes a deep, of grati- 
tude to Mr., Manns, and. will, a. are: sure, 


musician’s personality to pursue the follow- 


ing short sketch of his career with. suena 


ot 


| dS. Biography. «| 


a esc Manng-is ‘a North Gebitiin’ by | 


birth, having first, opened his eyes. to the 
light of day ai Stolzenburg, near Stettin, 
in March, 1825. Hie first‘instructor' was the 
village musician.of the neighbouring hamlet 
of ; Torgelow, from whom he soon picked up. 
the violin, clarionet, and flute. He was ‘next 
apprenticed to a better teacher, reaieing an 
the town of Elbing, He now had regu 


orchéstral practice, sometimes side by. tide 


with some ofthe best musicians of‘ that 


part of; Germany; for the Dantzig ‘Opera: 


Company used to pay Elbing an annual 
visit. His acquaintance with this company 


,| led to his entering one of the Dantzig regi- 


‘ments as first clarionet, while he also played 


‘| amongst the first violing at, the’thentre.._In 


1848 his regiment, was. transferred to Posen, 
where he made the srqnainiance of Wie- 
introduction he 
“enitered “Gungl’s orchestra at” Berlin. “He 
next! becamé conduetor and violin soloist at 
-Kroll’s ‘'Garden—the Berlin Crystal Palace. 
Here he, worked. hard at harmony, and:com- 
position, and produced much igicasi dance 
music and other pieces. In,1851, Kroll’s was 
burnt down, and Manns was chosen by 
‘Colonel von Roon, then Minister of. War, as 
'bandmaster for hie own regiment. " In ‘this 
position Manns had pretty nearly His own 


| way in everything; one .thing.he did being 


to arrange several of Beethoven’s symphonies 
for his|/band, which ‘‘he ‘had’ previously 
trained. to 2 high state of efficiency!’ But 


an this, timé; Manns longed) for a wider field 


hig. efforts, 60 the position. of sub-con- 
r of the Crystal Palace, Band., was 
Q to him, and. accepted, by him in 


His Country Tour. 


In the October of 1857, owing to causes 
long since forgotten, he: resigned this post,’ 
and, visited| Leamington, ‘Edinburgh; and 


Amsterdam, in his conduetorial capacity, re- 


maining, in,’ the. latter ; city until; he, was 


‘recalled thence by. the Crystal Palace Com- 
‘pany after just a year's absence. | 


Manns 
now’ felt that he was {n his proper place, 
and he determined’ that. hé' would make' the 


Crystal Palace Concerts famous in the history 


of,, music.,;. How. he: has! succeeded in: his 
noble task is known to, every: one, who; has 
ever passed the. threshold of the Sydenham 
conicert room, — eget 


(Barly Deficiency in Musieal © 
Fnotruments. 


cae Mantis Ae He ‘his “Baton te 
orchestra; as’ well as feral music 
rangements ‘at the: Oryelat” Palace, w 

moat mediocre ‘condition, beth ble ietarte 


inch ue a. in | 


im,‘ this eminent | 


‘by the old Philharmonic. 
'l ‘musical taste is evidently in favour of a few 





eréand the seléction of 
eae The band wag atill a wind band, and 
ratte thy one. paneen eam pt. ‘In. fact, 
nts. an: rposea, wag 

- orchestra, Tuder the, new., Pe 
wad eth gag soon began, A 9 = we, anal 
y ng. possession t emian 

Glass Court he conducted. a SOREN, 

the week-after his arrival, . 

hig..or 
epnoert 


convinced him, that gia 
little, made the very worst ee 

rooms; he never rested,) therefore, Beis 
better spot was. found at ‘the. north-east end, 
and..roofed and, walled, in. , as alse. ber 
suaded.. the. directors, to give .him.a 
orchestra of wind -and strings... This was 
the beginning of, the Crystal Palace Concerts 
ag,.we now ,.know them, and. it. ia,.not 
toga. much to; say; that since, that, day , the 
musical performances. at the Crystal ralnee. 
of every description, have, 

wards perfection, at a rate : is ee hally 


the number of 


|| unprecedented, in the ,history,,of kindred 


societies. Whether onanepe in, conducting 
the every, day music, th urday Concerts, 
or those. vast performances, like the Handel 
Festivals, in’ which the music. has, to''be 
arranged for enormous combined masses ‘of 
wind and string, Mr..Manns, is, ever, the 
skilled maestro, in fact, to put the matter in 
a few words, the history of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts is the history, of their con- 
ductor.. Only on two occasions, we believe, 
has Mr. Manns accepted engagements out.of 


LU 


the Palace.> In,1859 he. conducted_.the 


Promenade Concerts at, Drury. Lane, and,.in 
the winter of 1879 and 1880 he ican a 
series of concerts at Glasgow,, 


Mir. Manns as a Conductor. ' 


Mr. Manns’ name sometimes appears:on 
the programmes of the Crystal Palace-and 
elsewhere as ‘a composer, ‘ but it is: asa con- 
ductor that. he is supreme, Asa coors 
Mr, Manns wields his orchestra Lit 
but gentle hand, He is indefarigah Je.in, his 
efforts towards perfection, and ix gifted, with 
an, industry, that, knows no rest... In his 
devotion to his author's intentions he | is 
singularly loyal; and. his catholic taste, has 
led him, to introduce. to dis audience, music 
which, although at_first received with, the 
plaudits of the very few, has, in the course 
of a short time, become the necessary food 
of his many admirers. A single instance of 
this, amongst many,,,.may be cited in, the 
works. of Schumann, which he, speedily 
succeeded in making populer; by their per- 
sistent repetition at an, early period of his 
career, when the composer's name ..had 
hardly been heard. in England, 


Rirst Saturday Converts. 


These are a special outcomeof Mr, Manns’ 
connection. with the Crystal, Palace, and first 
assumed their well-known. character after 
the building of the concert room, in 1860. 
They are winter concerts, and should begin 
with the first Saturday in October, and last, 
with an interval for the Christmas festivities, 
until the end of April. The orchestra con- 
sists of 16.first and 14second violins, 11 violas, 
10 violincellos, with double first and single 
second winds, &c. The chorns consists of 
300 performers, and. the solo players and 
singers.are the best. that. can obtained. 
The programmes usually contain 4wo over- 
tures, # symphony, ® concertd, or ‘some 
.| minor piece of Giehiostial music, the selection, 
in point. of Jength, contrasting favourably 
with the long-winded. list of numibers given 
‘The’ modern 


‘| choice musical es._in .preference..to, a 
magnificent but heavy: banquet. 9/0» 
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Works of Mew Composers. 


One of the specialities of these concerts 
is the constant introduction of both the 
published and the unpublished works’ of 
new composers of high merit, or of ‘certain 
little ‘known works of familiar composers. 
For instance, Mr. Manns has produced, as 
we have already mentioned, Schumann’s 
syinphonies and overtures, also Schubert’s 
symphony and Rosamunde music, Men- 
delssohn’s réformation symphony, his over- 
ture to Comacho, Brahm’s-overtures, and ‘an 
immense number of works of other com- 
posers which have either been more or less 
entombed for years, or have been received 
enthusiastically abroad, but which have not 
worked their way over here. Among the 
former may be mentioned Bennett's “ Pari- 
sina,” last played in London in 1854. 
Amongst the more recent newly performed 
works introduced at these concerts may be 
reckoned Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel,” 
Cowen's Scandinavian symphony, Sme- 
fana’s “ Vitava,” Bizet’s “Roma,” Sullivan’s 
“ Martyr of Antioch,” Baudini’s * Eleonora,” 
and ‘many minor works too numerous to 
mention here. 

Knowing what we do of the perfection to 
which the Crystal Palace Concerts dave been 
brought, it is amusing to turn back to the 
Musical Record for 1855, and read a letter 
from an “Indignant Season-ticket Holder,” 
stating that a cry had been got up that the 
music was a mistake, since it drew the 
attention of the visitors away from the real 
purpose for which the building was erected, 
and that the directors had it in contempla- 
tion to cut down the band! The opponents 
of sweet sounds little thonght that music 
would one day be the chief attraction at the 
Sydenham Palace. 


The Present Permanent Band. 


With respect to the excellence of the 
Crystal Palace band, a recent musical critic 
remarks very justly that although the per- 
formances are of that exceptional character 
which might be inferred from the ability, 
energy, and devotion of Mr. Manns, the 
fact of the wind and nearly the whole of 
the stringed instruments of the orchestra 
being played by the permanent band of the 
Palace, their able chief has opportunities 
for the repeated rehearsal of new numbers 
enjoyed by no other conductor in London. 

In conclusion, we must pay our tribute of 
admiration to the succeeding generations of 
managers and directors who have been in 
office since 1854, Had they not been men 
of generous, and at the same time deter- 
mined and enterprising minds, with strong 
artistic tastes to boot, the Crystal Palace 
Concerts would have speedily died the 
death, and the inestimable benefits which 
they have conferred on the English music- 
loving public would have had no existence. 


CutnesE Musica. Love Feasts.—-The Chinese have 
musical love feasts, in which the amusements of singing and 
performing on the musical instruments have a much larger 
share than those ofeating and drinking. At these entertain- 
ments a Mandarian always presides,by whom they are - 
lated according to established ceremony. After a short bat 
elegant repast, and between the musical performances, 
some articles of the law are read, and the President adds, 
in the name and by the command of the Emperor, words 
to this effect :—" We are assembled at this solemn festival 
to encourage each other's fidelity to our Prince, piety to 
our parents, affection to our brothers and sisters, esteem 
for our elders, respect for our relations, and attachment 
to our friends, and to promote peace and concord amo 
our fellow-citizens and neighbours: and the airs which 
are sung, and the music which accompanies them, as well 
as that which is purely instrumental and performed with- 
out the voice, all tend to the purpose o furthering the 
main object of the meeting, to harmonise and conciliate 
universa rd and benevolence. To the honour of 
music, the effect sanctions the means.” 


SHE “OLD BORA.” 
N this age of progress, improvements upon 
old methods are continually being made, 
and music, which is one of the greatest human- 
izing forces in the world, should takepart ‘in 
the advancement, and be expressed by a clear, 
distinct, and easy system, that the -cnowledge 
of it may be quickly attained, and within the 
reach of persons of every age and class, 


* » * *. *. * 


‘The present system of staff notation is in- 
tricate and abstruse ; to,such an extent is this 


the art, finding that they make but little 
headway, presently give up hope of mastering 
the subject, while great numbers of those 
who continue obtain only a half-knowledge, 
and thorough musicians, able adequately to 
perform and fully appreciate'the masterpieces of 
our great composers, among amateurs, are rare. 


* * * * * * 


“ When,” says Mr. Curwen, “we notice how 
universally both rich and poor enjoy music, 
and then reflect how few comparatively under- 
stand it, and are able to gratify their natural 
taste for an ennobling art, we cannot but feel 
either that music itself is very difficult of 
attainment or that the means.of obtaining a 
knowledge of it are unnecessarily’ hard and 
troublesome.” 


* -* * * * * 


The records of such bodies.as “ The Musical 
Association’”’ show that on allsidesit is acknow- 
ledged that a simplified notation is a necessity. 
Many attempts have been made to simplify the 
stave now in use, so far without signalisuccess ; 
for all improvements have proceeded on the old 
lines, whereas’ the present system ‘is’ funda- 
mentally at fault. A system which will sweep 
away all the anomalies, contradictions of terms, 
and perplexities that now encumber the diyine 
art of music, must, be based upon a different 
conception of things, and be jradically and 
fundamentally different in design. 


* .. * * * * 


To be brief, the difficulties now jexperienced 
arise from expressing the twelve different sounds 
contained in the octave upon a stave, the lines 
and spaces of which represent naturally but 
seven. In a return to first principles—a line 
and a space for each different sound—will be 
found the solution of the difficulty. 


* * * * * * 


It is well known by cultivated musicians 
that music is divided into two distinct styles, 
| the ancient, strictdiatonic style, which almost 
universally prevailed ‘until the end of Handel’s 
life, 1759, and the modern chromatic style, 
which has gradually predominated since that 


difficulty of reading, music from the present 
stave. The chord of the diminished seventh, 
or minor ninth,'which, in one or other of its 
various forms, is found in almost every compo- 
sition of modern times, is a good illustration of 
the perplexing nature ofthe ‘stave. We give 
the chord in one form:only, but written accord- 
ing to the domination of the different~keys. 
A system so complicated as to, necessitate one 
combination of sounds: being written: in more 
than fifteen different ways; calls for reform. 





felt, that thousands who commence studying ' 


.making 


time. This change®of style has increased the. 
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; * * x ' * ~ * * > 
The power of habit is strong, and it is this 
together with that reluctance to change, in- 
separable from every cultivated mind, which 
has made musicians accept so long a system so 
abstruse. The difficulties encountered. by- per- 
formers of music and students of harmony have 
led to’ our investigating the subject, and the 
designing of a simpler method, based upon’ the 
recognised division of the octave by the 
tempered scale, meeting alike the combined 
requirements of harmony, playing, and singing. 
* * ; * * * * 
Scientists may aver that this division is not 
perfect ; but practically a system based on this 
division reconciles the theory and practice of 
music. The tempered scale is the one accepted 
division of the octave ,used .by all composers, 
and according to this scale all music is written. 
Therefore, until a, more _ perfect division 
is agreed upon (and we are as far from this 
as ever, for to alter the tempered scale and 
retain the works of the great ‘masters in 
their integrity would’ be’ impossible) ‘music 
should ‘be written upon a stave in accordance 
with the scale in use, and a theory of harmony 
enunciated consonant with, both scale and stave. 
1 Oe * ix * wy 
This; principle we accept. and’ proceed 
upon, and in bringing before the 


and our Simplified System of Harmony, ‘it 
may be remarked that, it destroys nothing in 
the composition of any written work; it simply 


alters its representation for the: better, and - 
clearly shows the ‘position and denomination — 


of every sound and chord. 

Further, the new system, owing to its 
simplicity. and, the. rapidity with , which 
it may be learned,., will, go, far. towards 
the productions of our great 
composers—in. the present ‘state of musical 
education to the majority of ‘persons sealed 
works—the ‘common heritage-of all. ° 

A. considerable « tite ‘hasbeen spent in 
perfecting the details of this system. | In these 
pages will be found a portion of our labours, 
and from: time to time articles will appear on 
harmony, &c. We take: this oppottunity to 
retider ‘our warmest thanks those gentlemen 
who’ have given us their assistance, many of 
whom, though unknown to us before, upon the 
subject being introduced to their notice, greatly 
aided .us, both by individual thought and in- 
troducing us to others interested in the spread 
of musical éducation. ' 


% 


the public the . 
writing of music upon “The'Keyboard Stave” ’ 
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There are twelve different sounds in the 
octave, and the new system consists in writing 
the twelve sounds used in the composition of 
music upon a stave where each sound is repre- 
sented by a distinct, line and space,; each sound 
being thus provided for, whatever the: key, 
modification, or change of key, the represent 
tion of each’ sound “remains ” unaltere 

® ye 2 ee * bd PH) 

For the sake of clearness, the stave is.4 
lated to the keyboard of the pianoforte or 
the position ofevery black key being repre 
by a’black line, and the position of every 
key by a white space, the place whe two 
white keysjoin being indicated by a widerspace. 

* * * * i” x 

The great stave, consisting of eighteen 
lines, is sub-divided'into Treble; Tenor, and: 
Bass Staves, each of which contain eight in 
Each stave is a counterpart of the, other, 
the names of the lines and spaces in the 
staves are identical, the pitch of the Geb 
tenor, and bass stave being'indicated ne 
tively by G, middleC, and F being placed ont 
space.so satned at the ‘beginning of,each stave. 

x * * * *™ * 

From the following comparison will 
the advantages of the new system over’ 
old. The latter is complex, hard. to andl i 
and presents, many fictitious and discouga 
difficulties to’ beginners, «which act 
obstacles to the study of miisic.In ¢e oy 
distinction , to, this, the. new method is sim 


and distinct, easily, learned, and, will lessen, the |e 


labour of ‘both teacher and students, thus act~ 
ing'as an incentive to the study-of music. ~~ 
* * * eek s = 

Considered in its scientific aspect, the keyboard 
stave alters nothing that, is, fundamental in 
any musical composition; and. while the faults 
and difficulties of the old system are avoided, 
the new will retain all ‘that’ is’ of worth 
therein, the same notation and signs, with some 
few exceptions, being used; thus it agrees in 
many ways with the present. staff notation, 
anda few hours’ study will enable these 
acquainted with the ‘old notation both’ to 
understand and teach the new. 


” * * * _* * 
The new system, has been thought out and 
perfected with the help.of some :of the ablest 
musicians in London, but in bringing it before 
the public we find we cannot lay claim’ to 
entire originality ofthought. Since projecting 
this magazine, we learn that twelve years ago a 
similar system was advocated by a schoolmaster 
at Hundred, in Berkshire; and some four years 
since by Mr: J: Dyson, of Farnworth, who wrotea 
short pamphlet on the subject ; and lately we 
received.a letter from Mr. Arnold F. Graves, 
Secretary to the Irish Committee of Education, 
who recently brought ‘a simifar-idea under the 
notice of Sir Robert Stewart, Professor of 
Music, Trinity College, Dublin. 
x = s * * s 
We. have all .worked independently _ of 
each other, but ‘these. facts: add. point to 


what hasalready been said as ‘tothe universal |. 


feeling that'a’ better system is needed; ‘and 
also shows that the method herein advocated is 
one that.has suggested itself to many minds 
as a rational mode of meeting the difficulty. 











_ The benefits. tesuting from. the adoption of 
| yet lied ‘will " be great; ian we’ 


3 ofthe 


old notation and recognise how it. limits 
the diffusion of musical knowledge, to cd- 
ater: in n promelenting, the new chess 










1 n the stave. 





withthe c 
a: of the keybour 

The wht ‘ays iA” 
which music is written 
have but twelve forms, 
and, when represented 
upon the stave, show 
their natural order of 
progression by semi- 
tones, tones, or tones 
anda half, therefore the 
relative distance the 
fingers have to travel 
from one note ‘to an- 
other is distinctly seen; 
and as the sounds, pro- 
duced by the black keys 
of the keyboard are in- 
vatiably © represented 


upon the black lines , 


of the stave; and the 
sounds . produced by 
the white keys upon 
the white spaces of the 
stave, it is at. once seen 
if the keys to be struck 
are » black : or. white. 
Thus any of the twelve 
scales may be played 
with as much ease as 
scale C. 


FOR’ PIANOFORTE 
PLAYER AND ORGANIST. 

The stave being a 
graphic representation 
of the keyboard, notes 
















w ritten, on the stave or 
‘on ger lines and 
pSpiuees may be read 
quickly and with 
facility; and no acci- 
dentals being required 
to'denote modification 


; pr change of key (the 


PIN THE i SYSTEM. | bei 


ition of each sound 
unalterably 





"1 applies to music written 


Yin “ extreme” 
jn 












keys. ... 


fs SINGING. 

Each sound having 
a fixed position upon 
the stave, and the 
absolute pitch being 


pre. clearly depicted, - the 











sounds written 
upon the stave with 
githe corresponding 
notes of the keyboard. 


* * 
Phe twélve keys in 
which music is written 
have fifteen forms, and 
being represented upon 
a stave formed of lines 
and'spaces, whose con- 
nection with the key- 
board is purely arbi- 
trary, it affords no help 
to the student in trans- 
lating on to the key- 
board the notes written 
upon the stave; and 
music written in “ ex- 
treme ’’. keys, te., 
formed principally of 
the black keys of the 
keyboard, and con- 
taining. from __ five 
to seven sharps or 
flats, are, from. their 
nature, extremely diffi- 
cult for beginners to 
understand, read, or 
finger correctly, the 
mindbeing burdened in 
rememberingthe modi- 
fications caused by the 

sharps and flats. — 

FOR PIANOFORTE 
PLAYER AND ORGANIST. 
The stave affords no 
help to the. player ; 
ledger lines are per_ 


b, | relation of the sounds 


of every scale are so 


} plainly evident, alike 


toeye and ear, that the 
correct singing of inter- 
vals, after ashort time, 
becomes a matter of 
comparative ease, the 


-| eye being trained to 
of Measure the relative 
| distance between any 

|, two sounds, and at the 


same time the ear is 
educated to recognise 
the particular musical 
effect or pitch of every 


sound. 
* * co 
FOR THE STUDENT OF 


HARMONY. 

In the new system 
each interval has but 
one name and way in 
which it can be 
written; the twelve 
keys or scales. in 
which music is written, 
but. twelve names; 
each of the twelve dif- 
ferent soundscontained 
in the octave but one 
name, position, and 
mode’ of representa- 
tion upon the ‘stave ; 
finally, chords, com- 
posed of the same 
sounds, have _ but 
one fixed and unalter- 
able mode in which 
they can be presented 
to the eye. There- 
fore _ the . harmony 
by the new method 
can be learned in 
much less time than 
is required by the 


present system, the 
new system . being 
far less intricate 
and much _ easier 


for learners, to com- 
prehend. 





plexing and difficult to 
read,.while accidentals, 
to denote change or 
modulation of key, 
add to the intricate 
character of the stave; 
to such an extent is 
this felt, that after 
years of practice the 
majority of performers 
are unable to read dif- 


‘ficult: progressions at 


sight, and music 
written in four toseven 


‘sharps or flats few care 


to undertake to play. 


SINGING. 

Noonesound having 
a fixed position upon 
the stave, each sound 
being presented to the 
eyein continually vary- 
ing, forms it is ex- 
tremely difficulty for 
performers at once 
to comprehend and ° 
sing the exact inter 
vals represented upon 
the stave, and it 
is all but impos- 
sible for the ma- 
jority of those who 
sing from the old 
notation’ to do ‘so at 
sight ; they may try to 
go up and down with 
the notes, but how far 
up or down is a matter 
of guess work. 

» 


* . 
FOR THE STUDENT OF 
HARMONY. 

The theery of 
harmony requisite to 
explain and express 
the different intervals 
and chords contained 
in music, renders it 
absolutely necessary 


‘that the same interval 


should have from two 
to four different names, 
and be written in a like 
number of. different 
ways; also that the 
twelve -keys in which 
music is written should 
have fifteen names and 
forms, . arising . from 
three of their keys 
being presented in two 
different ways; the 
twelve different sounds 
contained in the octave 
having, according to 
the key or change of 


key, no less ~than 
thirty-five names and 
positions upon the 


stave, with accidentals 
to denote modulation 
or change of key, sixty 
more ways of being, 
presented to the eye. 
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' Airy One ‘who has’ eritered) Westminster 
Abbey by the south (Poet's Corner), on a 
winter afternoon, when the choir is lighted 
for service, must have felt the truth of these 
words. The change from the busy scene 
without to the cloistered peace within cannot 
jail to have a most powerful effect upon the 
thoughtful mind. 

The noble. Abbey of Westminster has 
been described at length by so many writers 
of the highest renown, that to attempt anyt- 
hing like a systematic account of it in so 
short an article would be presumptypous. 

To those who are familiar with the Abbey, 
standing as it now does surrounded by a 
busy city, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
picture it in its early.days, when all around 
it wascountry; perhaps the nearest dwellings 
those of the village of Charing, while in 
the distance might be seen the City of Lon 
don, with the lofty spire of the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, It must be remembered also, that 
the outline of the Abbey was not then what 
itnow is. That part of Westminster im- 
ery! surrounding the Abbey was ofce 
known Thorney Island, on account of 
the madison with which it was thickly 
covered, 

Itis said by many writers that here stood 
a Pagan temple to, Apollo, and this seems 
countenanced by the faet that some exca- 
vations made in the Cloister Green last year, 
for the purpose of constructing an under- 
ground room for a gas engine to’blow the 
organ, laid bare part of the foundations of 
the nave, where it was seen, as in other parts, 
that a considerable amount of Roman 
masonry had been broken up and used with 
new material. 

The first Christian church on this site 
is generally acknowledged to have been built 
by Segbert, King of the East Saxons, at the begin- 
ning of the 
the legend, is said to have been consecrated , by 
St. Peter himself. . This church, however, fell into 
disuse during the tide of Paganism which again swept 
the land, and was subsequently destroyed by the Danes. 

Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon kings, 
founded on the same site a new’jabbey_ of nobler pro- 
portions, Of this church, the choir’ and transepts were 
consecrated on’ the 28th day of December, 1065, which 
ceremony the founder survived only a few days, and was 
interred in the choir, Of this building but little remains. 
The bases of some of the columns of the choir are all that is 
left of the church ; but in the cloisters, part of the wall of 
the refectory, with a small portion of an arcade against it 
may be seen; also the walls and vaulting of the substructure 
of the dormitory, The dormitory, since covered by a 
timber roof, is now used, part as the Chapter Library 
and part as a class room, The Chapel of the Pix, a 
portion of the substructure, serves as a treasury, and can 
be seen only by permission of the Lords of the Treasury ; 
here for many years were kept the royal treasure and 
regalia; the former until removed by Edward I. on 
account of a robbery, the latter until the Commonwealth, 
Nothing more remains save a cloistered passage. The 
ruins of St, Catherine’s Church, which belonged to. the 
Infirmary, and is situated on the east side of the little 
cloisters, date from the reign of Henry I. 

The present building was erected by Henry 
I1]., who built the choir, also the transepts, the first bay 
of the nave, and part of the east cloister, having pulled 
down the Norman church ; in addition, he built at the 
east end of the choir, a chapel to the Blessed Virgin. 
The Chapter House was also built at this time ; and a 
most costly shrine was erected by the king for the remains 
of St. Edward, and the high altar was set against the 
west end of it. This necessitated a second. translation 
of St. Edward, which took place on the 13th day of 
October, 1269. The mosaic pavement of the Sacrarium 
was laid down in 1260, by Richard de Ware, Abbot of 
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seventh century, and, according to | 


sacred.” Burke. 
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Shrine of St. Edmund, 


Westminster. 
completed during the reigns of Edward I., Henry V- 
and Henry VII., which last, having tien down the 
Chapel to the Blessed Virgin, rebuilt ‘it ‘in its present 
matchless: form. ‘This completed the interior of ‘the 
Abbey. The upper parts of the two, western towers were 
added by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The parlour of rhe Abbot’s House, the present Deanery, 
is the well-known Jerusalem Chamber, the room in which 
the committee at present engagéd in preparing the 


| revised version of the Old Testament hold their meetings. 


The halt \is‘now used :as/a dining hall. for the scholars of 
theWestminster Schoo], The Jewel Howse, a.rectangular 
tower at the south-east corner of the monastery, was used 
as a depository for Acts of Parliament until a few years 
ago, and the Chapter House, the! chamber in’ whith ‘the 
abbot and monks met ‘to hold their! weelly chapter; was 
also used, by permission of the abbot, as the House of 


' Cammons from the time of Edward I. to the Reformation: 


In 1421 Henry V, convened a meeting of 60 abbots and 
priors, with 300 monks, in the Chapter House, to discuss 
the reform of the Benedictine Order } and in 1§23, to avoid 


| the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Wolsey, 


as Cardinal Legate, summoned theconvocations of Canter. 
bury and York to meet here, the Abbey of Westminster 
not being within the jurisdiction of Canterbury or York, 
At the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539, the Chapter 
House became Crowm property, and when’ the House of 
Commons was transferred to St. Stephen’s Chapel, in 
1547, the Chapter House becameja ‘depository for the 
public records. - It was.restored in 1865.. Some frescoes 
of the 14th and 15th centuries still remain, though much 


| damaged. 


In 1539 the Abbey first became the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter,‘under a Dean and Chapter, and it has 
remained so ever since, with the exception of a few years 
during the reign of Queen Mary. 

The custom of burying eminent men within the Abbey 
walls dates from the reign of Richard II. In. 1400 
Geoffrey Chaucer was buried in the south transept, and 








“‘The moment I entered Westminster Abbey, {felt a kind of awe 
pervade ‘my mind which'] cannot describe: the very silence seemed 
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‘since then many of our greatest ipoets have 
‘“2“heen interred in ‘that -part ; hence its name 
of ‘Poet’s‘Corner.: “Among 'the monuments 

see) May. be. noted those of Oliver Goldsmith, 
i. ..., which is, over : the doorway leading to the 
" Chapel’ of St. ‘Blaize ; James Thomson, 
William, Shakspeare {aho, however, -was 
not buried in the Abbey), John Milton, 
Edmund Spenser, 'Bén Jonson ‘(whiose 
“epitaph, “O,” Rare Ben Jonson”) willbe 
found ;in the, north aisle of, the nave, and 

:, John Dryden. Here were also interred Lord 
Macaulay and Charles Dickens, In 178 
William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, ‘was 
buried in the north transept, which has 
since been used)as a place of. interment for 
jstatesmen: Inthe, east aisle of this. tran- 
sept stood three altars, one in each bay;; ; 
these were separated by stone screens, which 

" have all been destroyed save one, whith ‘was 
1) ately found blocked up’ and’ plastered over 
:s{ to; form, 9 plain background, to a-monument. 
, These, ;altars, were dedicated. to. St,, John 
the Evangelist, St Andrew, and St. Michael. 
There are many side chapels. Among them 
Chapel of St. Edmund; in which is'the most 
perfect. brass in: the Abbey, commemo- 

|; yating Eleanor de Bohun, wife of | the 
_Euke_ of ‘Gloucester, who died in 1 399; 
and the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, 

‘which ‘is immediately’ behind ‘the altar- 

sore!) ‘In the’ centre of this chapél stands 
de itemb of. St. Edward, formerly: adorned 
| with , the, most costly materials and inlaid 
-, with mosaic ; on .the top still lies. the coffin 
containing the body of the Confessor. 
' ‘Around this most revered ‘of English shrines, 


- buried)... The carving of the screen separa- 
ting thischapel from the choir is very fine, 


and. still bears traces of the paint with which — 


it was decorated. ~The frieze at the top relates to 
incidents inthe’ life of ‘the Confessor. _ Another’ ‘ob- 
ject of interest is'the Coronation Chair, in which, since 
the time. of .. Edward. I,,/: the | ;sovereigns . of England 
have been, crowned ; the stone under the seat of . the 
chair was brought’ by that king from Scone Palace, 
Scotland, where the Scotch kings had been crowned on 
it for many years previously. This stone was originally 
kept at Dunstaffnage Castle, near Oban; the residence: of 
the aricient Albyn Scots who intended their dominion over 


the whole.of Scotland, According to the legend this stone . 


was brought from Egypt by, Scata, daughter of one of the 
Pharaohs, and wife of the founder ‘of thé Scottish’ race. 
Tradition avers that this is the identical stone upon which 
Jacob laid his wearied head at Bethel. The corresponding 
chair was ‘made for! Mary, wifeof William HII, that they 
might be crowned together. Of the/smaller chapels, there 
remains, only that,of, Henry VII,, which. is of the latest 
Gothic or Perpendicular period; the roof, which i is of the 
style called fan tracery, is of stone. The chief object’ here 
is the tomb of Henry VII. and’ his’ queen} Elizabeth’ of 
York. ‘In’ the same vault’ was interred James 1.) It not 
being, known ; in. what: part | of. the / Abbey he ‘had {been 
buried, the ‘late Dean Stanley had several vaults opened, 
and curiously enough, in pulling down the brickwork 
with which the entrance to this one was closed, a broken 
pipe was found. Janies I. published a book against’ the 
use of tobacco, Their Majesties George I]. and Queen 
Caroline, with several of their children, are buried: ip the 
nave of, the chapel, Edward. VI., whose monument was 
entirely destroyed by the Puritans, lies in front of the 
altar. Oliver Cromwell and a few of his ‘officers‘were 
buried here, but a few years after, their bodies were 
exhunied, ‘and hanged and quartered ‘at ‘Tyburn. ‘One 
other grave must! be noticed, that inwhich the late Dean 
and» Lady. Stanley were ‘so,recently laid .to/ rest.’ Those 
who. were present, at, the funeral of the Dean, will never 
forget the intense ‘solemnity which, “prevaded ‘the ‘entire 
building, thronged as it was With a mournful crowd of 
rich ‘and’ poor: ~The’ stalls vai wal sae to: “the 


wiany of the kings and queens of England lie. 
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knights of the Order of. the Bath, and the seats below 
were used. by their, esquires ; above are the. banners of 
the knights, In the. north aisle lies Queen Elizabeth, 
whose monument was erected by James I. Queen Mary, 
whom she. succeeded, lies in the same tomb,. An urn, 
placed in a niche in the east wall, contains the bones. of 
the little princes who were murdered‘in the Tower... The 
south aisle contains, under a stately canopy, the remains 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, brought here by James I. from 
Peterborough Cathedral, In niches on the walls of this 
chapel are 120 statues of patriarchs, saints, martyrs, and 
confessors. ; 

In the nave of the Abbey have been interred from time 
to time ‘men renowned for their. scientific research : 
among them Sir Isaac Newton, John Herschel, William 
Herschel, Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin. 

Sir Godfrey Knelleris the only artist buried in the Abbey. 

Many a musician has found a sepulchre within these 
walls that have for centuries resounded with songs of 
praise. Henry Lawes was buried in the Cloisters in’ 1662 ; 
he composed an anthem for Charles II.’s' coronation ; also 
music for “ Comus,” in the representation of which, at 
Ludlow, he took the part of the attendant spirit. 

Christopher Gibbons, the ‘master; of ‘John Blow,. was 
buried in the Cloisters:in 1676; and Purcell in the north 
aisle of the:choir,in 1696; ‘his epitaph runs thus -— 

“Here lyes 
Henry Purcell, Esq., 
Who left this life 
And is gone to that Blessed Place, 
Where only his harmony 
Can be exceeded.” 
John Blow, buried near Purcell, was challenged by 
James II. to make an anthem as good as that of. one of 
the king’s Italian composers. Blow by the next Sunday 
produced, “I beheld, ani lo! a\great multitude!” The 
king sent the Jesuit, Father Petre, to acquaint him that 
he was well pleased with it ; “but,” added Petre, “I my- 
self think it too long.” “ That,” replied Blow, “is the 
opinion of but one fool, and I heed it not.” 

Here, too, in Poet’s Corner is George Frederic Handel.. 
Before him lies his immortal “Messiah,” open at “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth’” A medallion to Balfe 
has recently been placed in the north aisle of the choir, 
where also has been buried William Sterndale Bennett. 

The choir consists of twelve men and twenty boys, 
eight of whom are probationers; sixteen of the boys 
attend each service, ‘save’ on. Wednesdays, when the 
services are performed by the men alone. The boys live 
together in a house provided by the Dean and Chapter, 
and receive a sound education ; they are'trained in’ sing- 
ing by the organist, Dr. Bridge. On Fridays the services 
are performed without accompaniment.’ During Auguet, 
the services, except on Sundays, are’ held in Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, and are not choral, ebiduada 

The present. organ was originally, constructed by 
Schreider, a pupil of:Bernard Smith, and erected in the 
second bay of the north aisle of the choir, from’ the 


lantern, westward ; in 1730 this organ was moved to the: 


west end of the choir, and’ we learn ftom a MS, that 
“the new organ, built by Mr. Schreider and, Mr. Gordon, 


was opened on the Ist of August, 1730, by Mr. Robinson; | ., 


the Anthem, Purcell’s ‘O, give thanks.’ At this time 
the organ consisting of three manuals, 23 stops and 1,348 
pipes, was contained in two. cases,in the centre of the 
nave. In 1847 it was moved from the centre where it 
obstructed the view, and divided into three cases. The 
great organ, containing 14 stops, was placed in a meagre 
case'on the north end of the screen which separates the 
Choir from Zhe nave; the swell organ with 11 stops 
occupied a ‘corresponding position’ on the south ; the choir 
organ of six stops was placed on the east side‘of the screen 
in the centre’;‘there' were five couplers and three composi- 
tion pedals, This organ was subsequently enlarged, a fourth 


manual being added with a solo organ ; the great pedal . 


pipes were on the 'top!‘of the screen, out of sight. Last 
year the organ was again completely ‘dismantled, and is 
being reconstsucted and enlarged by Messrs, Hill and 
Son and re-erected in the some:position ; anew case has 
been designed by Mr. Pierson, architect to the Dean and 


Chapter, The instrument when completed will be one 


of the finest in the country. 


All speech, even the co gees has somethi 
of ‘song in ‘it: not a re 1 sg ou but has ie 
parish accent; the rhythm or tune to which the people 
there sing what they have to say! Accent is akind of 
chanting; all men have accent of their own. Observe, 
too, how all passionate lan does of itself become 
musical, witha finer music than the mereaccent.--CARLYLE. 





[Pianeforte 


¥Accompaniments to Songs. 

What are the requisites of a good pianoforte 
accompaniment to a song ? 

Brilliant execution ‘is but rarely, required ; 
taste: and expression, ‘however,’ in’ pianoforte 
accompaniments, as. in all | other, music, are 
absolutely. essential. » But :it isa matter of com- 
mon. observation ‘that pianists who. possess 
both execution and taste; fail in playing piano- 
forte accompaniments, and the reason is ;not 
far to seek. ‘They forget that their primary 
duty: is’ to accompany, and ‘too. often . seem 
to desire thatthe person whom, they. profess ta 
accompany should accompany them, forgetting 
that all accompaniments are necessarily subordi- 
nate, and that it ‘is only’ by self-effacement. on. 
their part that the art product can have the chief 
element of beauty, symmetrical and measured 
proportion of’ parts. Here, as: elsewhere, one 
can: best rule “by serving ; and.' this, is not 
always an easy matter. How. frequent: iis the 
temptation to-linger unduly over some. pretty 
little phrase ini the accompaniment, or to give 
such prominence to some. loud of; “ showy " 

tas‘almost completely to drown the singer ! 


tcannot be toodistinctly impressed upon young 
accompanists, that .a song ‘with! its ‘accompani- 
ment should-form a complete: work. of, art, to 
which Aristotle’s canon applies strictly ;': that if 
undue prominence be given to any beauty of 
detail the effect of the whole is impaired. 
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Closely connected with the first requisite— 
forgetfulness of self; is the second—sympathy 
with others. An accompanist must be quick to 
realise the singer’s meaning, to, follow. him 
closely as he now sinks into the shadowy valley, 
now ‘soars aloft on the wings of hope and 
triumph. He must enter into the singer's soul, ' 
and make his accompaniment.a mirror in which 
every shifting mood is reflected, It may be 
thought that this is too high-pitched, and that 
the attainment.of such a power is impossible ; 
but in this, as in other matters, there are 
infinite capabilities of development, and this is 
best attained by cuntinually holding before one- 
selfan ideal so high as can never be fully realised. 

' Every singer must know. the, difference 
between a sympathetic and a cold and. lifeless 
accompaniment—how his. enthusiasm_. is 
warmed and stimulated by the one, . chilled 
and deadened by the other. In this sense it 





is true that an accompanist may lead the way 
to. more exalted heights. : 

The necessity of. paying special attention to 
the words of songs is too frequently overlooked 
both by the singer and player. It is the duty 
of the accompanist to watch the words as he 
proceeds, and vary his interpretation of the 
music accordingly ; always, however, keeping 
pace,with the singer. One good rule to observe 
is, never to play sufficiently loud to prevent. the 
words of the song from being distinctly heard. 
While everything is done to. make the interpre- 
tation of the music harmonise with the words, 
all_useless display should, be. carefully avoided, 
. AN. accompaniment should sustain the voice, 
and if the voice. be not,very powerful in some 
portions of the register, the accompanist should 
endeavour to give confidence by playing rather 
more loudly that it would otherwise be, proper to 
do, Inplacesin whicha distinct and:independent 
melody. is introduced. in the accompaniment, 
really corresponding toa second voice-part,each 
note should be brought out with peculiar clear- 
ness and distinctness, otherwise the effect is lost. 

The symphonies—introductory, concluding, 
or between the verses—do not call for any 
special observations, except that they form an 
integral portion of the whole, and should not be 
“scampered " over, as if the accompanist were 
glad to get through with them. How frequently 
thisis done almost everyone must have observed. 

It is recognised, rightly or wrongly, that 
singers have the privilege of taking certain 
liberties, especially as regards time, and no one 
will be a a as an accompanist if he 
adheres with slavish accuracy to the marked 
time. There is indeed a great difference 
between the legitimate liberties consciously 


taken by a thorough artiste, and the mistakes - 


of an. inferior vocalist — but in. such cases 
an accompanist who loves his work. will 
be. disposed to be lenient, and draw a kindly 
shield over .defects, and endeavour to learn 
the hard lesson implied in letting go with 
a sigh of regret, but nothing more, some loved 
phrase over which the singer has leaped with 
sacrilegious bound. 

To recapitulate. To the young accompanist 
we would say, ‘‘ Do not forget that you are to 
accompany the singer, not the singer to ac- 
company you. Do not play your accompani- 
ment as if it were a pianoforte solo, or do not 
make too much of pretty phrases; sometimes, 
however, when the voice and piano answer 
each other as_ in a duet, the piano part should 
be brought out very clearly. Be careful not 
to exaggerate expression, Read the words, 
and ¢ndeayour to, realise the’ true. mean- 
ing of the music, Vary your accompani- 
ment as the voice varies ; ‘accompany, neither 
lagging behind, nor pushing on in advance ; 
you. may, however, when sure of your 
ground, sometimes. stimulate flagging enthu- 
siasm by leading the way. Be very careful 
not to play too loud ; at the same time remem- 
ber that certain voices require to be sustained 
de fuller accompaniment than others. Do not 
play the symphonies. in a slovenly. and 
‘scamped’ fashion. It will frequently be ad- 
visable for you to furnish a ‘cue’ to the 
singer. Allow for the usual liberties in time, 
&c.; and do not insist upon getting in every 
note of your part. Be ready to help out any- 
one who is stumbling, even though it shou 
be slightly at the expense of your own dignity. 

To every young capa we would say, “ If 
you are desirous ing the most that lies in 
your power to spread a genuine love for music, 
and a true appreciation of its beauties among 
your friends, and of conferring upon these, as 
well as yourself a pleasure which: is eyer fresh 
and ever delightful, we would. advise you. to 
acquire the art of playing pianoforte accom- 
paniments, and in doing so we trust that you 
will find our modest hints not altogether 
devoid of service.” 
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An Ola Chapter .imi/ 
YUACISM. 

[* most accounts of the early days of the 

opera in France and England, two names 
stand out with more or less prominence—those 
of St. Evremond and Addison. Without being 
wholly hostile to the new recreation, they 
stood more or less apart from it, laughing, per- 
haps a little more noisily than the jests war- 
ranted, over the many absurdities to be found 
in it. The opera demanded from them, as it 
demands still, a certain surrender of sanity—a 
passage from the real to an ideal standpoint ; 
and neither of them was prepared to be illu- 
sionized. Both claimed to be men of culture 
and taste, as culture and taste went in those 
days ; but in each, though perhaps less in St. 
Evremond than in Addison, there was a taint 
of the Philistine incapacity to abstain from the 
application of a practical standard in a purely 
imaginative sphere. Both were before all 
things men of letters, accustomed more to the 
verbal expression of emotion than to expression 
by any other medium. They enjoyed music, 
but not as a pure embodiment of feeling, self- 
contained and complete. To ‘them it was 
pleasurable mainly as a stimulus to faculties 
by no means necessarily associated with the 
musical sense. That which they mainly 
sought from music was some stimulus to the 
visual imagination or to the verbal expression 
of thought and feeling. Without conceding 
that either of them were poets in any high 
sense of the word, the distinction may be indi- 
cated by saying that in them the musical faculty 
was subordinate to the poetic, and not king 
in its own right. 

Of the two men, Addison, and his attitude 
towards the opera, is too well known to need 
comment ; his good humoured criticisms form 
by no means the least readable portions of the 
Spectator. Charles de Saint Denis, Sieur de 
St. Evremond has, however, almost, dropped 
out of sight, though his name is still used to 
conjure with in musical articles, and though 
he was honoured with a grave and a bust in 
Westminster Abbey, not far from Casaubon 
Barrow, Chaucer, Spenser, and Cowley. 
A curious face it was with its huge frontal boss 
set between the eyes—a far more conspicuous 
projection than the bar of Michael Angelo. 
Soldier, courtier, panegyric and belle-letristic 
trifler, the friend of Condé and of Buckingham, 
the foe of Cardinal Mazarin and the counsellor 
of his niece Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, an 
exile from France and a guest of Charles II., 
his life of nearly a century inweaves itself with 
the whole history of the time, and if it fails to 
be sensational is never lacking in interest. It 
is, however, rather in his relation with early 
operatic history that he here concerns us. In 
1647, thirty-four years after St. Evremond’s 
birth, the Cardinal Mazarin had endeavoured 
to introduce the opera into France by bringing 
thither a party of Italian comedians. These 
performed a piece, characterised by Voiture as 
a‘ comedie des machines,”’ on the subject of 
Orpheus and Eurydice,and thesuccess was such 
as to warrant the performance of a second, en- 
titled ‘ Ercole Amante,” at the wedding of the 
king. The desire for an opera in French was 
naturally aroused, and the Abbé Perrin com- 
posed a pastoral which was set to music by 
Cambert, and performed’ in 1659. St. Evre- 
mond says of it, that the best thing about it 
was that it enabled ‘people ‘to hear flutes in 
concert, “which had not been heard in any 
theatre since the Greeks and Romans.” Two 
years later followed an Ariadne,” also bi 
Perrin, but it was not a Success, and the deat 
of the Cardinal put an end for the time to 
operatic progress. Then came the’ ¢stablish- 
ment in 1669 of the * Academie des Opera en 
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Langue Francoise,” and the production in 1671 
of “Pomone,” by Perrin and Cambert, an 
opera which ran for eight months. From that 
time the success of the French ane was as- 
sured, especially as Perrin speedily fell out of 
the ranks and Lulli supplanted Cambert. | St. 
Evremond, who was at this period one of the 
circle which Madame Mazarin had gathered 
round her in England, had been following the 
process of development with a not very favour- 
able eye. At length after the performance 
before Madame of an ‘ Idyll,” of which he was 
both librettist and composer, the talk of the 
company ‘turned upon opera. The’ opinions 
St. Evremond then expressed in the boudoir 
he proceeded to expand in private, and the 
following year (1678) vicnivaal the publication 
of his “ Discours sur les' Opera” im the form of 
an address to the Duke of Buckingham, who 
had been one of the party. He commenced 
frankly enough by saying that he did not much 
admire comedies in music. They were magni- 
ficent enough, the stage mechanism was some- 
times ingenious and surprising, the tout ensem- 
ble was marvellous, but after a few minutes 
ennui set in. The mind had so little to occupy 
it that the senses soon languished, and 
there was a tendency in the music to degene- 
rate into mere noise and confusion. The re- 
citative, which had “ neither the charm of song 
nor the force and directness of speech,” bored 
him, till at last the greatest pleasure was to be 
derived from the thought that it would be soon 
over. Inaman of any culture, like himself, 
the emotions, in alliance with “ esprit”’ rather 
than with the senses, formed a secret resistance 
to the impressions which they might have re- 
ceived from the accessories of the piece—‘‘ A 
‘sottise’ with music, dances, elaborate me- 
chanism and decorations, is une sottise magnt- 


fique, mats toujours sottise, a miserable interior 


under a beautiful exterior which } ‘penetrate 
with displeasure.” ., Then follows the usual 
attack upon the operatic method. He com- 
plains that his imagination is wounded by the 
practice of singinga aga through from begin- 

were‘ ridi- 





themselves. to the imagination. ; 
hundred times” more*often of: Lulli than of 
Theseus and of Cadmus,.”St.. Evremond 
wished, therefore, to confine the use of song to 
such subjects as vows, prayers, sacrifices, and 
other ‘services of the gods, to tender and dolor- 
ous passions, love, and irresoluuon. Without 
some such limitation he defined the opera to 
be “a bizarre performance of poetry and music, 
in which the poet and the musician equally 
incommoded, one by the other, gave them- 
selves much trouble to accomplish a wretched 
work.” The main point of his contention was 
that for the advantage of every one concerned, 
the principal authority for the direction of the 
piece should always rest with the poet. “It is 
necessary that the music should be made for 
the verse rather, than the verse for the music.” 


This was the' same attitude as that taken later | 


it’ was stated most strongly on their behalf by 


Clayton, Haym, and Dieupart, in their first 
letter published in the Spectator with a pre- 
fatory noté by’ Steele, In’ it they express the 





belief that Addison and Steele “ consider music 
only valuable as it is agreeable to and heightens 
the purpose of poetry,” adding that they them- 
selves “consent that that is, not only the true 
way of relishing that pleasure, but also that 
without it a composure of music ‘is ‘the same 
thing as a poem, where all the rules of poetical 
numbers are observed, though the words have. 
no sense or meaning ; to say it shorter, ‘mere 
musical sounds are in our art no more than 
nonsense verses in poetry. Music, therefore, 
is to aggravate what is intended by poetry.” 
Gluck later on-said much the same thing in= 
his. dedicatory epistle to the A/ceste: “Ihave 
sought to reduce music to its true function— 
that of seconding poetry, to strengthen, the 
expression of emotion and the interest of situa- 
tions without interrupting the action or taking, 
the heat from it by superfluous ornaments,” 
a sentence which might. have been borrowed 
from St. Evremond. 

If St. Evremond. felt himself at. liberty to 
find fault with opera generally, his patriotism 
kept him: from ‘admitting any superiority of 
the Italian over the French. As regards the 
manner of singing, in theexecution, he held that 
no nation could approach the latter. The 
Spaniards had “une disposition de gorge 
admirable,”* but they ruined effects with 
“ Frédons "’ and ‘‘ Roulemens.’”’ He had seen 
musical comedies in England, but he had 
come to that country at too advanced an age 
to appreciate their taste !_ There was no nation 
with more courage in the men, or with more 
beauty in the women, or with more “esprit” 
in both sexes. But then—‘‘on ne peut pas 
avoir toutes choses,”’t and where so many good 
qualities were common it was not after all 
such a very great evil that good taste should 
be rare. ‘‘One Frenchman alone. sings,” 
he says, playfully quoting from the old saying 
“Hispanus flet, dolet Italus, Germanus boat, 
Flander ululat, solus Gallus cantat.”t In con- 
cluding his dissertation he turned to the elabo- 
rate stage machines and the resuscitation of 
the Pagan divinities. Just as the Germans 
borrowed the French fashions when they were 
being discarded at home, so, he’ argued, the 
French had borrowed the cast-off machines 
and deities of the Italians, crowding their 
stage with confused assemblages of gods, 


| shepherds, heroes, enchanters, phantoms, 


fries, and demons, without reason or manage- 
ment. eit ils 
“To give his criticisms a more popular appli- 


‘cation he gave them dramatic form in ‘his 


comedy ‘Les Opera,”—a comedy with the 
thinnest of plots, and even lacking "in 
humorous treatment. From certain internal 
signs the idea appears to have been suggested 
by the treatment which Cervantes accorded 
to the romances of his time in Don Quixote. 
As Don Quixote became “ fou ”’ with romance- 
reading, so in.“ Les Opera ”’ a-young girl and 
a youth become “fou” with opera reading ; 
and in the. course of the play, a griticism.of 
contemporary , operas, is . introduced in, the 
manner of Cervantes. _Crisotine, and Tirsolet, . 
the victims of the mania, tutn everything they 
have to say into operatic verse, and sing. it. 
After. various. cures have’ been essayed' upon 
the damsel without the eviction of the demon, 
she is sent.off with Tirsolet to join an operatic’ 
company onthe chance;:that some’ experience 
of the real thing will: cure: its:own effects. 
The whole of the points had 'been' already 'in- 
dicated by thé author’ in ‘his’ dissertation, “atid - 
the new form cannot be deemed’ aii ‘improve: 
ment upon it. 

His og ae contribution of any 
length to'the ‘criticism ‘of the contemporary 
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opera was. an ‘ironical /recantation \of his pre- 
vious remarks, entitled “ Eclaircissement sur 
ce qu’on a dit de la musique des Italiens.” __He 


declarés that having listened to Syphace, Balla: 


rini, and Buzolini, with attention, and having 
examined their songs ‘with, the least amouiit“6f 
“esprit ’ and intelligence that he ‘could,-he 
had come to the conclusion that after all they 
sang divinely well. As for the French, they 
move the passions of their audience far-toe 
strongly” ‘‘ Have you a tender and sensible 
heart? Do you%love to be deeply movert? 
Listen to La Rochouas, Baumaviel, and 
Dumenil, those masters of the inmost thought. 

. «+ .+,,.., But do you wish to admire 
capacity, knowledge, profundity .in difficult 
matters, facility in singing everything without 
study, the art of adjusting the composition to 
the voice instead of adjusting the voice to the 
intention of the composer? Do you wish to 
admire. a length of breath incredible in its 
duration, a flexibility of throat astounding in 
decorative passages? Then hear Syphace, 
Balarini, and Buzzolini.” It*is 1 less=to 
say that with a change of names the passage 
still holds of the opera of to-day. — 


The Organ, 
As a musical instrument of the present day, 
the Organ has risen to an importance of which 


the original projectors of the primitive contri- 
vances, that led on by degrees to the noble in- 





strument with Which.we are all familar, could’ 


have had but the remotest .conception. A 
few remarks, therefore, regarding the move- 
ments which originated the early ideas on the 
subject, and the means which suggested im- 
provements’ upon the crude form in which 
those early efforts after instrumental music 


took shape, as well as some consideration 


uper the course to be adopted to make good 
players upon the organ of our own day, may be 
acceptable to a musical public; and it is to be 
hoped,. may influence some whose musical 
proclivities have hitherto only been developed 
in other directions, to give attention to the 
merits of the king of instruments. 

We frequently read in Scripture of the 
Organ, but it would be somewhat erroneous to 
imagine that the instrument alluded to there, 
bore any resemblance to the complicated piece 


-of machinery that we know it to be, for it could 


have been. nothing more. elaborate than, a few 
reeds, or pipes of various. lengths fastened to- 


gether in a row, the wind for which was supplied 


by the performer’s own breath, and was thus 
very similar to the mouth organ known in the 
present day chiefly amongst’ Punch and Judy 


-showmen, and closely akin to those known and 


written of as Pan’s pipes by the, Greeks. 
These pipes were simply flutes or whistles, 
known as the flute a bec, or beak flute;from 


‘the fact ofethgir, being made to speak by breath” 


being applied to thé end of the instrument, 


‘similar to the oboe and clarionet of | : 


though unlike them, in having no vibrating 
reed, the sound being produced by a current 
of air striking on'a sharp edge.'''In this respect 
the flageolet, though less ‘known’ to Musicians 
of the present day, would , afford a; better’ illus- 
tration as to the manner in which;the.air 
was supplied by the performer, as, well as the 
closer, similitude in the matter of the tone 
prodiction. °° °° | ee 
' Tt wWas,’of' course; the ‘daty ‘of the’ musician 
to play one of those flutes'; butitwas soon dis- 


-eovered that, it was. possible for} one perfotmer 
: to.play,on two of these at, once ;-and thoughat 


this time the science,of harmony was upknown 
the effect of pe simul os sounds which 
One’ person was thus énabléd tg’ prod 


have been not '‘mérely' gratifying to the’ ‘ars 


unaccustomed to anything beyond single 


‘| pibroch, with which we are all familiar, A 


practicability afforded through the. supply of 
.the wind from another soureé . than 





| necessary’ wind, ‘ancient'6tgan builders 





sounds, ‘but also to »¢he: imagination. Even 


as to what:sugh a. discovery might le 
sow rg lagers sand 






it _ was scaredly possible for the mi } of that 
day, to pigture its fu regplevelogn t te any- 
thing like the-dimensions to whith now 


attained, In the -present-day, we are some- 
ie reminded of tice early.attempts of our 


forefathers ‘at’ two-part harmony, by an occa- |, 


sional ‘opportunity of ‘witnessing an’ itinerant 
musician perform upon ‘two corneét-a-pistons. ., 
ur The first efforts,of the early organ builders 
were, naturally, directed; towards _ bringing 
several of these flutes or pipes under the con- 
trol of an individual player; for the possibility 
‘of ‘producing this rude two-part harmony ‘by 
two ‘instruments having ‘been demonstrated, 
the musical thinker of ‘those times was led on 
by degrees towards the arrangement of several 
of these: pipes over a. box: or, chest charged with 
wind, is necessitated thought as to a supply 
of wind, which, when more than two pipes were 
concerned, could scarcely be sup fied by a 
human. being. Doubtless the futile attempts 
to’ get such a box ‘supplied with wind from 
several men led’ to the origin of the bellows, 
which in its primitive form was unquestionably 
nothing more than a leathern bag similar to 
that attached to. the Highland bagpipes or 


method of producing wind otherwise than from 
the lungs of the human body having been found, 
these organ builders next 'éndeavoured' to 
arrive at something which: would give the per- 
former power to, make! the pipes speak or be 
silent at his will. To our minds, accustomed 
to mechanical appliances for everything where 
it is possible to economise human labour, we 
can scarcely have any perception .as to the in- 
superable difficulty which this must have placed 
in the way of those who were then furthermg 
the construction of the organ. 

After many experiments, this was attained 
-by means of a simple (though necessarily some- 
what clumsy) mechanism, which closed up 
the air entry to the pipe, so that the wind was 
not admitted. eed 

This was evidently the immediate precursor 
of the valve or pallet. These the performer 
was enabled to control, and so allow the pipes 
to. speak or not at his pleasure. His power 
over them was obtained by means of a project- 
ing piece of wood, which was attached to each 
one, and which it. was necessary to draw back- 
wards and forwards. 

This was certainly an increase of control 
over the’ instrument, but’ still left the player 
unable to utilisé more than'two at once, as the 
complete hand must: be din, manipulat- 
ingone. As to itsactual, results this, therefore, 
was but a little step in advance of the two pipes 
played by the breath of one performer, but it 
was ‘nevertheless ‘ari important step in the 
direction of ‘controlling the admission of air to 
the. pipes,:and this, added -o: the. increased 


uman 
breath, made these steps of great.iinportance 
in the era of organ-building. age 

‘The early bellows ‘must’ have been very small, 
for we find from quaint old illustrations that 
for these primitive organs, which contained 


most probably not. more than about three |” 


dozen pipes, several people were required to 
blow them. hen 
Their shape, too, must have been quitethf- 
ferent to what we are accustomed to picture 
‘whén the modern organ bellows is spokerrof ; 
indeed the ordinary shape of the ee | 
housemaid’s, or the village smithy’s bellows; is 
almost identical with that originally used for | 
the earliest efforts in constructing the organ - 
With such primitive ways of raising the 4 
‘must | 





have experienced very great ‘difficulty in’ con- 





trolling that supply; for even if we took for 
‘granted the possibility of getting the blowers 
‘to work upon anything like a system, the in- 
‘ equality of the pressure of the wind must neces- 


‘sarily have militated much against, their ob- 


taining anything approaching a smooth and 
steady tone; and so the result would not have 
been very gratifying to modern ears tutored to 
a better-order of things. 

The organ from its very early days was intro- 
duced into churches. It did not take our fore 
fathers long to discover the use of it asjan 
assistant to the vocal music, so that its aid was 
early utilised in the services of God’s praises ; 
and the, instrument, from that day to this, has 
remained as an essential feature in all churches 
where the desire to do things “ decently and 
in order” has any existence. Our Scotch 
brethen, who have ‘been somewhat tardy in 
recognizing the, necessity of giving a place in ~ 
the house of God to the “kist o’ whistles,” 
might well reflect on the readiness with which 
the instrument was accepted by the early 
fathers of the Church as a means to divine 
praise.  Sigebert records that in the year 766 
the emperor Constantine sent an organ as a 
present to Pepin, king of France, and as this 
is the earliest record of the introduction of the 
organ into that country it is fairly presumed 
that it was unknown there anterior to that 
time, but it must have been more than fift 
years later before organs came ‘to be at all 
adopted throughout Europe. Nevertheless, 
Platina records that as early as A.p. 666, P 
Vitalian employed it for divine worship, while 
another record says that it was in general use 
in Spanish churches 200 years before that time. 

In very early days an hydraulic organ was 
invented, the wind for which was in some 
manner supplied by water power. It is thought 
by some that the water was utilised to equalise 
the pressure of the wind, but Burney says, 
that “ neither the description of the hydraulic 
organ in Vitruvius, northe conjectures of His 
innumerable commentators, have put it in the 
power of the moderns either to imitate or per- 
fectly to conceive the manner of its construc- 
tion, and it still remains a doubt whether it 
was ever worthy of the praises which poets 
have bestowed upon it, og superior to the 
wretched remains of the invention still to be 
seen in the grottos of.the vineyards near the 
city of Rome.’ Hawkins also says that, 
“Vitruvius has so imperfectly described the 
hydraulic organ that to understand his mean- 
ing has given infinite trouble and vexation to 
many a learned inquirer.” 

Some historians attribute the invention of 
the water organ to Hero of Alexandria, but 
Athenzeus, of the third century says that Plato, 
by inventing a night clock, the motive power 
of which was water, originated the idea of the 
hydraulic organ which was carried into practical 
effect by Ctesibus, an Alexandrian barber, to 
who 1s also attributed the invention of 
the ‘perforated slider for the admission of the 
wind to a row of pipes. . All the efforts of the 
ancients in this direction, however, seem to have 
-been-attended with no permanent sutcess, iot- 
withstanding the high eulogiums passed. upon 
their works by the old writers ; a return to the 
older method of the ancient bellows filled by. 
manual labour was consequently the. result. 

* .One of the powers utilised for this purpose 
was the weight of the human body. “Evidence 
of this was obtained from the obelisk erected 
at Constantinople by Theodosius in the fourth 
century, so that this method of supplying the 


{ nécessary wind must have been in veryvearly 


days,.made use of, and has continued (more 
especially on the continent) down to the present 


“day; indeed, if the writer's memory: does’ not 


‘fail him, there is at present an organ eré¢ted 
*by Gern in St. Germain’s Church, Blackheath, 


“within. the last fifteen years, the wind for'which 


was supplied in a similar manner. 


‘ 


« 


. 
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PIANOFORT. mm STUDENTS. 


In this article we give an exposition of music, 
viewed from the standpoint of the new method. 


MUSICAL SOUNDS. 
USIC iscomposed of twelvedtferentsounds. 
Musical sounds are the result of regular 
or periodical vibrations excited in the air which 
surrounds us. These vibrations or movements 
may be produced in different ways, namely, by 
the breath,as in singing; or by striking or touch- 
ing astring or any other sonorous substance; 
or by playing upon wind instruments. The 
sounds produced by these vibrations may be 
loud or soft; the louder the sound, the larger 
or more extended would be the vibrations- 
Also they may be high or low; the quicker the 
vibrations, the higher the sound. The relative 
height or depth of a sound is called prich. 


THE PITCH OF MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Every sound is capable of repetition a certain 
distance above or below without perceptible 
alteration except in pitch; the distance at which 
the repetition takes place is called the interval 
of an ocfave. All the twelve diferent sounds 
found in music are contained within the interval 
of an octave. The names given to them are 
Cc. co, 0% & E, F, 100 Ge Ons A, a9, 8, one &. 


1d 
the last bebe a tipetitiols ‘of the first sound, 
and completes the octave. 
° ‘ od * * * * 

All other musical sounds are a repetition 
of these twelve sounds, either of a higher 
or a lower pitch. The thirteenth sound 
(counting inclusively) above or below any 
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SECTION PIANOFORTE KEYBOARD. 
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The keyboard of the pianoforte. .consists 
of white and black keys so arranged. that 
the black keys lie in groups of two and 
three alternately. The white keys of the piano 
are named after the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, which are repeated in regular 
order in every octave; and the name given 
to each black key is a combination of the 
names of the white keys above and below. 
The distance from one key to ‘the next 


of the same nameé ‘is called an__ octave. 
* * * * = * 


For the sake of clearness, the sound lines and 


| spaces of the stave are assimilated to the key- 
| board, the black lines of the stave are arranged 


| in groups of two and three alternately to corre- 
| spond with the black keys; and the white spaces 
| between the black lines to correspond with’the 


one of these twelve sounds is a repetition | 


of the first, and forms an octave; it therefore 

follows that the sounds contained in one 

octave are identical with the sounds con- 

tained in any other octave except in pitch. 
° * - * * * 


The pitch of musical sounds is represented 


to the eye by lines and spaces; the lower | 


the line .or space, the deeper the sound; 
the higher the line or space, the higher 
the sound. The lines and spaces by 
which the sounds are represented are called 
collectively a staff or stave; the names of the 
lines and spaces of the stave correspond to the 
names of the twelve sounds, The stave pro- 
vides for three and a half octaves, or forty-three 


sounds. 
STAVE. 
Sound 13,98 
Sound 10, a_ 
Sound 8, ¢ 


Ss of 


2S $ 2: 
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gouge 


| 


| 


white keys of the piano; the place where two 
white keys adjoin being indicated by a wider 
space. The names of the spaces of the stave 
are the same as the names of the white keys 
of the piano, and the names given to the 
lines of the stave are the same as the names 
given a iit ara ic oa the tame 


THE “KEYBOARD STA VE. 





































































































In order that the eye may, with greater 
readiness, read the sound lines and spaces, the 
two centre lines of the stave are introduced as 
short lines, and to distinguish the pitch of the 


_ upper or lower set of lines when thus divided, 
or when used separately, the sound space’ F -is 


| marked on the lower, or bass stave, and the 


sound space g on the upper, or treble stave. 
Looking at the keyboard of the piano, we 
see that there are many more keys than 
are represented by the lines and spaces of 
the stave. All sounds higher or lower than 


those provided for by the stave, are represented 
| by short lines and spaces between, called ledger 
| lines, which, when required, are added. above 





| and — below. both. treble and ame haene 
























































The above ‘example show 
with ledger lines added. 


shows the treble stave, 


of 
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SOUNDS WRITTEN 8va 











































































































To facilitate ‘the reading’ of music, sdunds 
are often written on the stave an octave lower 
than played. 
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When a note is to be played an octave higher 
than written, the sign 8va@ is placed above the 
note. 
played, the sign 8va is followed by a dotted 
line, and the notes are to be played an octave 
higher than written so far as the dotted line 
continues. When the sign 8v@ jis ‘placed 
below the notes, it indicates that they are to 
be played an octave lower than writteni' 


SCALES. 

A scale is a consecutive succession of sounds, 
starting from any one of the twelve sounds con- 
tained in the octave,and ascending or descending 
to itsoctave. The interval between any-sound 
and the next, is called the interval of a semitone. 
Two semitone interyals form one whole tone 

interval. There are twelve semitones, or six 

tthole tones, contained in the, interval of an 
octave. A scale consisting of a succession of 
semitone intervals, is called Chromatic. 
CHROMATIC SCALE. 
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* 2 * *, P * 
Scales formed of semitone and. whole tone 
‘intervals, are called Diatonic. 


Theie are two kindsof Diatonie Seales Major 
and Minor. f, . GAR 
me ‘Diatonic ‘Scale contains seven dif- 


| ferent sounds, the eighth sound, of the scale 
being the octave of, the first. On,each of the 


twelve sounds: contained (in. .an y.octaye, 

ai Majer or Minor 'Diatonic Scale may be com- 
mhenced. ‘Starting’ fro ‘any ore’! ‘sound, 
‘the Major "Scale would’’be ‘formed ‘of "the 
ist, 5rd, sth, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 13th 


sounds; the. last .js..a, repetition oF the first, 


and completes the octave. 


If two or more notes are to be thus . 
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MAFOR SCALE. 
A. 14 

























































































There are two forms of the Minor Scale, 
Melodic and Harmonic. Starting from any 
one sound, the Melodic would be formed of the 
Ist, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, roth, 12th, and 13th 
sounds ascending the scale, and_ the 
11th, 9th, 8th, 6th, 4th, 3rd, and Ist 
descending. The Harmonic is formed of the 
Ist, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th, and 13th 
sounds ascending and descending. Both forms 
of the Minor Scale are in common use. 


MELODIC MINOR SCALE. 
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HARMONIC MINOR SCALE. 
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WME OR DURATION. 


Time or duration in music is represented by 
characters called notes. As notes represent 
duration, so rests represent cessation or silence: 
and each note has its equivalent rest. There 
are in use seven kinds of nBtes. The following 
table shows the technical names and time value 
of the various notes and rests, the names eighth 
note, guarter note, half note, whole note, double 
note, guadruple note, octaple note, represent 
the value each bears to the WHOLE note. 






















































































Technical Name. ‘Time Name. ‘Time Value. Equivalent Rests 
Breve jj Octaple 8 whole notes G 
Semibreve @ Quadruple 4 whole notes Pe 
Minim Double 2 whole notes ag 
Crotchet P Whole 1 whole note a 
(Quaver : Half . $whole note “ 
Semiquaver " Quarter ~ } whale note y 
wea a Eighth a white note j 


Stems of #otes may be turned up or down,’ 
or placed on either side of the note, but rests, 
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DOTS. 


One dot placed after any note or rest, adds 
one-half to the time value of the note or rest 
which 7¢ follows. Two dots placed after note 
or rest, adds three-quarters to the time value 
of the note or rest which they follow. 


NOTES. 
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TIME SIGNATURES. 


By a sign placed at theecommencement of 
every piece of music is indicated the kind of 
measure or bar which the composer has chosen 
for the movement. These time signatures, 
consist of a figure representing the number of 
beats in each bar, and a time-note showing the 
value of each beat. 

* & a * at me 

There are three kinds of bars or measures; 
the first is called Duple, because it contains 
two equal beats, the first strong, the second 
weak. The second bar or measure is called 
Triple, because it contains three equal beats; 
the first strong, the second and. third weak. 
The third bar or measure is called Quadruple 
because it contains four equal beats; the first 
and third strong, and the second and fourth weak. 

a ” * me at * 

There are also three other combination or 
compound measures. The first, called Com- 
pound Duple, because it contains two beats, 
strong (down) and rather weak (up), which are 
characteristic of a Duple measure; but each 
beat is further divisible into three equal parts, 
like triple measure, hence the term compound. 
The second compound measure is called 
Compound Triple, because it is divided into 
three parts or accents, like 7rip/e measure, but 
each beat is further divisable into three parts. 


+ The third compound measure is called Com- 


pound Quadruple measure; this has the four 
beats which characterise the Quadruple measure, 
but each beat is further divisable into three parts. 
* _* cs mt % ” 
On the next page we give examples of 
Duple, Triple, Quadruple, Compound Dupfle, 
Compound Triple, and Compound Quadruple 
time, illustrating those divisions or measures 








must always be made in the way shown above, 


of each that are in most general use. 








SPEED. 


The speed at which music is intended to be 
performed is indicated by signs or words placed 
at the commencement of musical compositions. 
The words aretaken from the Italian language. 

Tho following are what will be used in 
music published by the Musical Reform 
Association. Against each word there will 
be found the number of crotchet beats per 
minute indicated by Maelzel’s metronome. 


Adagio 40 «to 70 crotchet beats per minute. 
Large 79 4 §«95 + ow 

Larghetto 93 ,, 125 

Andante 155, 125 - ” ” 
Allegro 155, Wo ,, 

Presto 180 ,, 200 


In addition to the above there are an 
enormous number of words in use, of vague 
and uncertain meaning. As, however, it is 
intended at the commencement of each com- 
position to state the number of crotchet beats per 
minute, they are not here mentioned. The 
following words are used for the purpose of 
qualifying the time marks :— 


Accelerando, «ccelerating the pace. 
. Atempo, in time (afteran Accelerando or Rallentea Jo,> 
L’istesso tempo, in the same time ; i.¢., the beats to 
be the same, whatever be the form of the notes. 
Meno allegro, less fast. 
Piu M0ss0, More moved ; quicker. 
Ritardando, retarding, 
Ritenuto, holden hack. 
Rallentando, slackening the pace. 
Stringendo, pressing onwards, 


BARS AND ACCENTS. 


One of the principal charms of music is the 
periodical recurrence, of strong and weak 
accents or beats. The place of the strong 
accent or beat is indicated by a perpendicular 
line drawn across the stave, called 
bar lines ; the strong accent, or down 
beat, falls immediately after the bar 
line. 
any two bar lines is called a bar or 
measure. A bar may consist wholly 
of notes, or wholly of rests, or of a 
mixture of both. A double bar stroke 
indicates the close of a strain or. 
movement; a dote and a curved line : 
placed over a double bar stroke, the 
end of the composition. 


mt m ” ” " “ 


Bar Line. 


The portion of music between | 
ou — a... 


) 


So far we have only spoken of measures or 
bars with natural or regular accents. Fhe 
regular flow of accent, however, is frequently 
iuterrupted by composers altering or driving 
the accent to that part of the bar not usually 
accented; this suspension oralteration of accent 
is called syncopation, and is indicated by using 
a Tie or Bind. The disturbance of natural 
accent also may be still more strongly marked 
by employing a sign called an Emphasis. 
The Tie or Bind ~~ placed over two or 
more notes standing on the same line or space, 
indicates that all the,,notes so tied are to be 
held on and not stricken. The same sign 
placed over or under two or more different 
notes, intended to be sung to one syllable, is 
called a slur. A similar mark is often used in 
modern music to indicate a phrase, or to show 
that the notes placed within the curved line, 





are to be played in a smooth manner, 
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FA DUPLE. : COMPOUND DUPLE. ‘i QUADRUPLE. 
Sonata Les Adieux Op.814 Beethoven. _#: Tarantelle in As. Heller. @ Hymn Tune. German. 
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DUPLE. ; 
2 Allegro.,Study in B major Clementi. # COMPOUND DUPLE. 4 COMPOUND QUADRUPLE. 
_— . sal Largo.. And their Cry. Handel. © :_ Lieder ohne Worte. | Mendelssohn. 
ew | -—- Ps fe 8 oA = fs : t sed <4 te >}: 
_— eid! fee f—-—— ° i a r- . nena pects 
es ———— — & Ge ~ ae ie Pe —¢2- cotter 
: pamoarene  SceOIRRINR | 7 7 3 
Scive with ae our is 
—_| 3 eee "ae de oe a : ORS -- 
———d <=. T — ——} i. = = a p- 
ei — i : —_| j a? 
= -@ = 2 -— 7 
~ oo 
+ = 
TRIPLE. 
: Handel. Z COMPOUND TRIPLE. : 
- —_ : =) + — There are also occasionally found compo- 
a — ——— — sitions in wnich the bars or measures are divi- 
| —e Naa <4 «ded as follows: se : 
—_} —— Duple S @  Comp- duple é. Fr 
Triple $ Comp.- triple é. 
one Oe Quadruple & 2 é 
! =a f 4 4 
= Comp.- quadruple S- ‘ae 
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“MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 





ZO CORRESCON@ENGS. 


All communications must be addressed to the 
Editor, 74, Fann Street, London, E.C., and 
must bear the name and address of the sender. 

No contributions can be returned, unless a 
stamp is sent for that purpose. : 

Correspondents are requested to send their 
MSS. not later than the 24th of each month, 
and to forward a notice of musical events as 
they occur. 

It ts desired that names be written dis- 
tinctly to avoid mistakes. 

While tendering our best thanks to those 
Correspondents who kindly sent us Musical 
Notes. we much regret our inability to insert 

them all, through want of space. 





BRERP SET. 
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Aberdeen appears to have shared in the wave of musical 
activity that passed over Scotland. Prohablv this 
movement may be traced, in the first instance, to the de- 
mands of the Church fora choral ritual which would thus 
render a training ofthe young in the knowledge of music 
indispensable. i : 

The oldest of the present societies is the Musical As- 
sociation, which was instituted in 1852 for the practice of 
part-singing. It is of a semi-private character, having an 
average membership of about one hundred, and is main- 
tained by an annual subscription of £1 1s. Two concerts 
are given annually, to which admission is obtained by 
tickets, circulated gratuitously by the members. S 

In the following year, the Choral Society sprang into 
existence, and afforded another class of the community 
an agreeable opportunity of meeting together for the 
practice of music. 

In the order of date, follows (1858) the Choral Union, 
although as regards numerical strength and efficiency it 
deservedly occupies the premitre place. Its membership 
reaches about 220, in addition to an orchestra of §0, in- 
cluding an organist. This society may be considered the 
popular adjunct of the Musical Association, having been 
instituted by several of the leading members of the latter, 
while the annual subscription is merely nominal. This 

society has produced all the more popular oratorios, besides 
various modern cantatas, the programme for the current 
season being “St. Paul,” the “ Messiah,” and a miscel- 
laneous selection of part songs. Three performances 
generally constitute the year's operations, and for each 
of these, vocal and yoann meen og Fa high ear 
are engaged. A supplementary performance 0 e 
“ Messiah ” is announced for the evening of Wednesday, 
the and inst., and this being the half-yearly Fast-day 
which precedes the Presbyterian Communion, a new de- 
parture in these Northern latitudes, which is to te warmly 
sympathised with, falls to be recorded. 3 
" Next in order comes the Tonic Sol-Fa Institute, dating 
from 1878. It has hada busy and useful career in its own 
sphere. Much of its success is undoubtedly due to the 
care exercised in the admission of applicants, one condition 
heing that each candidate must hold a certificate of the 
Tonic Sol-FaCollege. The subscription is nominal, and the 
strength averages about 1$0 members. The works pro- 
duced include the “Messiah,” “Creation,” “Judas 
Maccatseus,” “The Building of the Ship,” ‘Acis and 
Galatea,” numerous part songs, &c. It ought to be men- 
tioned that although the institute does not possess a band,* 
local (and occasionally foreign) instrumentalists are 
invariably employed. 

The University Choral Society must next be referred 
to, The honorary conductor is Herr Meid, and the mem- 
hership, although necessarily fluctuating, continues about 


f 100. The pieces at the annual 
por om for the wd , the familiar Studenten 
Leid of Germany. The Phil onic Society dates from 


18977, and under Herr Reiter, the accomplished and 
laborious conducter, pursues an interesting course. The 
réperioire is both creditable and varied. ree concerts 
are given in the course of the season. These are pleasantly 
diversified by vocal and instrumental contributions by 
skilled artistes. 

In 1881, the M existence. 


adrigal Society came into , 
Its objects are sufficiently explained by its title, which, 
however,extends so as to include the whole range ofthe four- 
part. Nota little opposition was aroused at the commence- 
ment of its career, but this has gradually died out in 
deference to the ack excellency and success which 
has attended its labours, Mr. Kirby is the conductor, 


Various other choirs and associations of a less public 
order exist. Indeed there is probably a tendency towards 
an excess of these, and a consequent loss of that strength 
which is the offspring of unity. : 

But it has been left to the present excellent Shore- 
master to deal with the one remaining discordant note 
among us, the offending member being the harbour fog- 
horn—a faithfulSbut unmelodious servant. _ It is rumoured 
that the eg" official referred to has in view some new 
apparatus by which the steam that, under the existing 
mechanism, blows off in the most depressing of sounds 
may be transformed into a wealth of ravishing melody. 
It is expected that the results will fairly rival “rpheus 
with his lute, in response to which it is recorded that, 
“even the billows hang their heads.” 

“We are all more or less familiar with the performirg 
elephant, the performing bear, and such like, but the 
performing billow is quite a novelty, and a truly im- 
pressive exhibition of the triumph of modern science 
awaits us in the spectacle of the briny being rotised to 
fury by a Wagnerian overture, and anon lulled to the 
restful calm of a lake by a Schubertian adagio ! 


Musical matters in Dundee seem to be looking up this 
season, particularly when compared with the previous 
year. The fact is there was a glut of concerts last winter. 
and the natural consequence was that nearly every one of 
them was a financial failure. This season the law of 
supply and demand is much better attended to, and this, 
joined to a marked general increase of interest in music 
generally, has made nearly all our concerts thrive. Per- 
haps the most notable event, in a local sense, was the 
roduction last December, by the Broughty Ferry Choral 
nion of “Ariadne,” a dramatic cantata, written and 
composed by two brothers, viz., James and John More 
Smeaton, both members of the Union. 
The cantata is a work of genuine musical ability, and 
the Union is to be congratulated on having a composer 
of its own capable of providing music for it of such ex- 
ceHlence, This local society is showing great enterprise. 
By a successful bazaar recently held, they have raised a 
fund to enable them to provide good professional vocalists, 
and an orchestra for their concerts. It may be mentioned 
that the sum realized by the bazaar was £665. This has 
been placed in the hands of trustees, and with the interest 
arising therefrom, and some other funds in the hands of the 
committee, they have been enabled to secure for their next 
concert in April the services of such eminent vocalists as 
Miss Rose Damian, Miss José Sherrington, Mr. Bernard 
Lane, and Mr. Rober: Hilton. The conductor is Mr 
George Neale. The Dundee Amateur Choral Union gave 
“Taydn’s “Creation” in December, the vocalists being 
Miss C. Elliott, Mr. S. Tower and Mr. W. H. Brereton. 
There was an orchestra of 70 instruments under M. Victor 
Buzian. The conductor was Mr. R. H. Turner, who has 
been recently appointed successor to the respected 
musical veteran Mr. Nagel (resigned) who conducted 
the Choral Union for the long term of 25 years. Under 
its young and energetic conductor the Union should do 
t things. The “Creation” was a splendid success, 
Harmonic does not seem in such a healthy state 
as one could wish. It suffers from lack of funds. Their 
Christmas “ Messiah,” however, was an able performance, 
and showed the Society as deserving the patronage of the 
ublic. The most recent event of more than usual 
interest was the Orchestral Concert given by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, on the 11th of Feb This was one of the 
most fashionable assemblages of the season, as well as one 
of the best attended. Certainly the occasion was worthy 
of it. Mr, Hallé is a great and growing favourite in 
Dundee. He has done more than any man to elevate 
the taste for first-class music in our midst, and his efforts 
towards this end, it is gratifying to state, are meeting with 
deserved success. He was accompanied by his famous 
band as well as Miss A. Williams, vocalist, and Madame 
Neruda, violinist. But we find that space will not permit 
us at this time to mention all our musical societies or 
the work they are employed in, and so we must leave them 
for another opportunity. 

Mr. Frank 80 well known throughout Scotland 
for his Children’s “ Messiah” Concerts, has resigned the 
conductorship of the Dundee Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
and the society, which has teen in existence under Mr. 
Sharp for 20 _—-* to be dissolved. A farewell concert 
was given by the Association in the Kinnaird Hall on the 
20th of February, which was well attended. Mr. Sharp 
has all oy maintained this Choral a 
high state of efficiency, their singin being sed 
by rare flexibility and taste. In bel he 2 choir of what 
may be called unselected voices, their soctg wees 
near perfection as could be hoped for. The 


of this excellent choir is to be We have 
still Mr. Alex. Adamson’s excellent sol-fa choir, which gave 
a concert in February toa large the Kinnaird 





ond the membership numbers about 30. 


a audience in 
Hall. The princi t i ballad concert which 
Mr. Simpeon has arranged for the qth of Mack 
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Since the day when Mendelssohn stood. in the ruins of 
Holyrood Chapel, beside the altar at which Mary was 
crowned, and there found the beginning of his Scotch 
symphony, a has been wrought ‘in the attitude 
of Edinburgh ety towards the higher forms of 
music, Mendelssohn's own influence in the increase 
-of popular musical culture here, as in England, has 
been greater than one can readily estimate. He 
brought to us music expressing the genius of cultured 
Protestantism, setting forth the religious sentiment in a 
lofty and impressive, but austere way, happily suited to 
a national mood which refused to be thawed by the 
warmer devotional strains of Mozart’s church music. 
“ Elijah.” started a musical wave whose force is still un- 
spent. It is right, however, to remember that Edin- 

has ed traditions of great musical doings 
from the close of the last century. Indeed, there are 
still living persons who will look with pathetic gaze 
down the we agape J vista of the past, and mourn the 
departed glories:of the early subscription concerts in the 
Music Hall, erected as the name shows as a temple to 
the goddess, The unbroken line of musical tradition 
stretches back further, however, for local history finds an 
affectionate place for the elegant concerts—to use the 
fashionable adjective of the day—held in St. Cecilia’s 
Hall in the Cowgate. Ufere an orchestra, partly native and 
partly foreign, was wont to render the concertos of Covelli 
and Handel, and the overtures of Bach, Haydn, and Pleyel 
while the audience waxed hot over the new fangled 
notions of Mozart and Beethoven. All this musical life 
was probably as largely sustained by fashion as by love of 
the art; the fact that the St. Cecilia concert brought 
- together once a week the reigning teauties of Edinburgh, 
and those limbs of the law whose high jinks were so 
notorious, and whose talents were so versatile that 
power to administer justice, to preach a sermon, to play 
the fiddle, and ting a humourous song, was sometimes 
embodied in one individual. In their strictly musical 
preferences, melody no doubt held sway. 

The saviours of music here, in these later core have 
undoubtedly been the directors of the Edinburgh Choral 
Union. e tenth season of their orch concerts, 
raised to a high excellency by the energy and enthusiasm 
of Mr. Manns, has just concluded. the symphonies 
formed. four were taken from oven, and 
the list included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian,” Mozart's 
“Jupiter,” the C major of Schumann, and Schubert’s 
unfinished work, which has been very a 
brought intu a state of performance by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. The concerts introduced several artistes of 
note. Beetl.uven’s familiar No. 1 in C, brought to the 
piano Madame Montigny Remaury, who enjoyed the 
advantage on singularly engaging music, and in herself 
delighted the wallenss with a perfect] balanced touch 
geen no less in legato pla: ing than in bravura and trill 
work, albeit on« mi e depth of tone, and the 
hassive quality that “on to Beethoven’s slow 
lovements. The gon in G. was essayed by Mdlle. 
Jonatha, who also le an excellent impression, ¢s- 

ly in the tracing of the rapid development work, 

in the delicate delivery of the phrases in the andante, 
though in her playing, as iu that of Madame Remaury, a 
general lack of t was felt. The soloist, however, 
who most completely startled the audience out of 
its frigid and critical state was M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann, whose reception proved anew that the 
demeanour of audiences is a puzzle even to the most 
observant. When the Russian pianist had finished the 
first movement of the Chopin Concerto, and when he had 


gore that 

proached tuned te a loftier - and this 

tt was subsequently conGrmed by a recital before 

one of the largest audiences that ever went forth to hear 

a new player in Edinburgh. According to M. 
mann 
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though in points of technic-he stands all but in the first 


rank of players; His cadences in pianissimo are notably 4 
finished,. and in singing qualities he hardly yields to any jps 
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An arrangement of “ G Owen,” by himself, playediat 

a later stage, was beget grencd level, and pai 

leaning to trickiness of which his playing in the concerto 
~ was pleasantly free. Herr Herman, who elected to 

appear in Beethoven's violin concerto, proved himself a. 

very exellent player. Though the ,concerto, has been 

played here by Joachim, Herr Herman amply justified his 
lection. Ofthe general orchestral playing, much might be 

id. . The body under Mr. Manns direction is composed 
of fairly experienced craftsmen, but they hardly work.lo 
eno’ r-to attain the utmost imaginable stre 
of an wat ‘- ith Rg Bag we whch a only 
just when judging them, by the. highest standard, ad- 
mission must be made of much really admirable playing. 
Perhaps it is because’ Beethoven is most, interesting to 
the individual player that his symphonies seems always to 
set the work of the orchestra in the best light, Wagner 
is.scarcely ever treated in.a way likely to be quite satis- 
fying to the inner brotherhood ; his long-drawn violin 
notes and. passionate crescendoes are a very exacting 
test. .On-the other hand in sonie of. Berlioz strongly 
marked work, there. was an extremely careful elaborating 
of the piquant, if occasionally bizarre, effects, _ The 
“ Queen Mab.” music for example, with its extraordinary 
tone-blending, had a rendering always musical yet inter- 
esting in more than a musical sense. 

Exceptional intrest naturally attached to the work of 
pie Poa lig ne fir, A. C, Mackenzie, whose abi 

nl eloped powers as an operatic composer, have 
set paresis cal allan as to the future of pegaieh 
opera. He has been fairly represented here in three 
forms of his musical energy ; first in Mr.-Carl Rosa's 
familjar performance of « Colomba,” a work which, jin 
spite. of heaviness, traceable no doubt to a_ libretto 
curiously wanting in pliancy, shows quite a genius for 
dramatic utterance by orchestral means ; second, by. his 
orchestral ballad, “Labelle Dame sans . Merci,” un- 
deniably beautiful in its melodies and skilful in general 
form, and which Mr, Mann’s band delivered in an affecting 
manner ; and third, by his dramatic Cantata “ Jason,” on 
the. production of. which the Choral, Union bestowed 
much‘ conscientious preparatory work. That. “Jason” 
failed to make a perfectly satisfactory impression is 
certain, though not readily explicable. When the position 
of voices and intruments seemed to be reversed, the play- 
ing of the band had not the finish generally attained in 
ly orchestral writing, while the voice parts, which the 
istener has been accustomed to find ‘prominent, seemed 
partly thrown away. No doubt could, however, exist of 
the fertility of invention, the powerful management, of 
the orchéstra, the melodic strength, and the convincing 
earnestness of the whole workmanship. 

Second only in importance ‘to. the Choral Union 
Concerts, are the Reid Festival Concerts, controlled by the 
professor of music, whose enjoyment and administration 
of the Reid bequest have always been matter of some- 
what pointlessi put dissatisfaction. It is certain that 
the r scheme of the Choral Union has not 
only shorn Sir Herbert Oakeley’s efforts of some of mer 
éJat, but also lessened the value which they possessed undis- 
puted some years ago as an ediicative force. ‘Instead of |. 

iving three conceits, differing in no essential respect 
fom ten that precede them, the professor of, music who 
enjoys , the erour of ‘the Queen might do well to 
_ consider if some new. feature could not be developed ; 

for example - “the encouragement ‘of original com- 
position.” His own, songs are always graceful ‘and 
musicianly work, but they are of course slender achieve- 
ments in these days of high musical’ invention, Mr, 
Hallé’s ‘splendid band and the able soloists; vocal and 
intrumental,, that ate engaged with it, however, give 
sera, to these conce The first programme was 

idedly weak as a whole, an inevitable consequence of 

making Spohr’s “Consecration ” the central item, ‘as if 
something: was to be endured in recognition of the 
centenary of he famous Violinist. ‘The second concert 
and the: Reid concert were in every sense satisfactory, 
Schumann's No. 1.Symphony. and the Scherzo of Beeth- 
oven’s ninth, played by Me allé’s ‘band, whose work 
seems to have a firmer and more masterly tone than that 
of Mr, Manns’ players, proved a delight of no ordinary 
kind. The horns and woodwinds are copeplcay good 
in the Manchester band, as. was evinced in the “ Der 
Freischutz ” Overture, Mr. Hall¢, though showing traces 
of his recent illness, gave some solos, notably a Chopin 
nocturne, in a fae ‘whose charm is no evanescent thing, 
nd. Madame Neruda introduced a violin concerto on 
irs’ by , Max. Bruch ; of the rendering 
other than in terms of praise. 


three | 'c Hts was the 
ie Anna Willian, whose honourable 
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‘form of a, Burns’, festival... Bishop's. catchin 











roduction of Berlioz’s “Messe des Morts.” 
beyond its predecessors, the season would be memorable 
if for no other reason than the performance of this extra- 

I work .of) thé. most daring: and original of 
Frenchmen... In addition to Mr.iManans’ admi 


of eighty players, the local: resources of G w. were 
tax 


to. provide the requisite instruments for Berlioz’s 
colossal orchestration... Under: Mr. Manns’ d4¢on 120 per- 
formers thére being four clarionets, four bassoons, 


six horns, eight cornets, eight trombones, two pairs of cym- 
bals,and two gongs. Ten ‘tympanists”’ were there to satisfy 
oe demands upon the drum. The holding together 
of this gigantic apparatus; for “orthestral illustration of 
the “drama _of death” aio <e been a task of ‘no 
ordinary difficulty, and it. speaks: eloquently for. the 
energy, of the conductor the enterprise of the 
Choral Union that a composition which comes within, no 
rule or plan should have been so adequately represented. 
The members of the Union; were present. in full force, 
and gave the conductor wonderfully, little trouble in.the 
choral work, notwithstanding. its di Y..', Berlioz has 
always been popular in G Ww, perhaps because his 
massive effects tell .well;in the St, Andrew's. Hall, and 
also because the people of the Clydeside enjoy the wine 
of music when it.is most.stimulating.,. The ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique ” and ‘‘ Faust,” with many of Berlioz’s lesser 
works have nwonrdy henn-haam pare - that there. is 
growing up, one. might say, a.Berlioz cult. 

Felicten David's picturestpe, work, * The. Desert” was 
another production which abides pleasantly in the recol- 
lection. . It evoked much enthusiasm, and when Glasgow 
concert goers are stirred they do. not stint themselves in 
demonstration. The.resumption of the Saturday Popular 
Concerts brought astrong company: of vocalists y+ ary 
the largest measure of favour being extended to. Madame 
tie ge Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty, for their render- 
ing of airs familiar to the frequenters,of Mr..Carl Rosa's 
opera performances. The. second. of. the . series took ‘the 
arrange- 
ment of the “ Jolly Beggars’ formed the chief item; and 
given by the Select Choir, with care and spirit the enjoy- 
ment of the large audience’ was not’ permitted to : 
On Saturday next. the programme will be largely instru- 
mental ; the local body of players is to be supplemented 
by men drawn from Mr. Hallé’s band, and the. 4déon falls 
to. the experienced, hands. of Mr. W, H. Cole, , This 
concert will divide the interest of the week with Mr, 
Santley; who visits |us in company. with Madame, Arm- 
etrpog apd two members of Drechster-Hamilton, family 
from Edinbungh..;,_ ; : 

A concert which has always.a.unique quality, is that 
of the Glasgow. University Choral iety, which is. set 
down for the 25th March. Though hardly coniparable 
to the academic display in Edinburgh, where there is a 
Music. Chair, the University, Choir is worth hearing: 
The men of the abibyards and warehouses are learning 
how to adorn their bysy) life, and. it.is, fitting that the 
groves of Academe should not be musicles’. ., ~ 


Ireland. 
| BERRESE. , 
‘The musical events-of the New Year have been so’ far; 


few, and of an unimportant character. The Belfast'Choir 
ve their first subscription concert on the 11th .Janua 


‘inthe hall of the Constitutional Club, which’ was well 


filled. Something novel and_good is always expected 

from this society, and this expectation was realised in the 

concert under notice.» The ‘programme consisted’ of 

Neils W. Gade’s: cantata ‘Christmas: Eve,’ Schumann’s 

“New Year’sSong,” and Weber's plied. “ Preciosa.") The. 

accompaniments, ‘which were ay Pog yy a small scratch 
e 


band for the 4 taken Philharmonic 
Society; did their work, fairly well'in Weber's opera, but 


the deli of Gade’s scoring presented difficulties which 
further is: might have lesse but which wr 
eventually could not have‘overcome, In nine 


F 
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f Mozart’ ‘Jt! Seragtio” 
Bntr’acte from “ Y” alec Solones 
solos. (by Mr. John Shillington) with a selection of 






Brilliant 


playing by S Esposito 


» 


the beginning of January several concerts have 
oa place in Dublin. Foremost amongst these have 
the recitals of the great pianist De Pachmann, who 
gave two at the commencement of that month, which 
were so successful that he was re-engaged by Messrs. 
Cramer, of Westmoreland Street, under whose auspices 
his visits to this city: were br ¢ about, for two no 
which took place in the beginning of February. On 
each of the four occasions the Antient Concert Hall was 
crowded.” De Pachmann’played: from memory fifteen or 
sixteen ‘Bach, Beethoven, Mendelsohnn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Brahm, Henselt, Diszt, &c., all of a 
more or less difficult description. © His performance upon 
the ‘piano ‘showed ‘a ‘rare and" emul example of a 
thorough appreciation of its powers. In playing 
Beethoven's Sonata No. tor in A imajor, his reading 
ere grandeur, and he took the fugue movenient tao 
ast. . 
It is frequently observed that an artiste who possesses 

t power of execution is constantly carried away by 
it and is tempted, often for the sake of display, to play 
ote much faster than they were intended to be played. 

is was certainly the case in ‘Chopin's ¢fude, sometimes 
called’ the © Black Study,” which De’ Pachmann per- 
formed so fast, that a great deal.of the effect was lost, 
and thereby depriving the piece of some fine forte and 
crescendo effects in the middle, while he had to delay the 
time for the double’ octave’ passage at the close, But 
there is something of fashion in. this habit of playin 
whole programmes from memory. ' It' would be muc 
hetter to use the music; and then ho inacturacy could 
occur, and the pianist—no matter how great he might be 
—would have something to remind ‘him that the duty of 
faithfully interpreting the thoughts of the composer is 
paramount ’'to every ining else.. The effusions of com- 
posers are as various in character as the aspects of natufe, 
and players ‘should vary accordingly and establish no 
fixed personality of their own, unless when Playing their 
own music, Nevertheless, De Pachmann’s performances 
were a source of instruction to students and admirers of 
the piano in this city. On the 16th January, a vocal and 
instrumental concert was given in the Molesworth Hall, 
the proceeds of which were applied to defray a debt due 
on the‘hall. The principal feature was a quartett in FE 
flat for piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello composed by 
Mr, J. C, Culwick, organist of St. Anne's Church, and a 
musician of ability. He a pen the piano be himself, 
his assistants being Herr Lauer, violin, Herr Elsner, 
violoncello, and Mr. Griffiths, tenor. ‘The vocalists were 
Mr. W. B.° Martin, avery beret: 4 tenor and 
musician; Mrs. J. C. Culwick, Miss Ikington, an Mr. 

. Reeves.’ In the course of January, two aa aner 
recitals were given by Mr, Thomas Martin, formerly a 
pupil. of the Royal Irish Academy of Music, but who 

as been for the last five years studying in the Conserva- 
toire ‘of Leipzic: He displayed great corregness of 
execution and finish in long and varied programmes, 
but the” frequent heaviness of his hand proved the 
necessity that exists for the model of De Pachmann, 
On the 16th February, the University Choral Society 

ve an ‘afternoon concert in the Examination Hall, 
Frinity College, at which Handel's “ Jephtha” was 
performed with the Society’s amateur choir of ladies and 
gentlemen, ‘and a small ‘band composed largely of 
amateurs. © These did their parts fairly well, but the band 
wanted finish, and incorrectness of intonation frequently 
prevailed amongst the strings.’ The principal solo 
vocalists were Mr. Walter Bapty,, Mrs. Scatt-Nennell, 
and’ Miss’ Adelaide Mullen, who $ a soprano 
voice’ of considerable power and quality’; and already 
displays great culture and knowledge in her int - 
tion of very different styles of music. Of “ Jephtha” 
itself, it is unnecessary to say anything” beyond this thas 
it does not show Handel in a t mood, ‘and sovinds 
antiquated when compared with the sacred music of 
Gounod and Mendelssohn. 

Miss Mullen ee her Second Annual Concert on the 
evening of Monday the 18th instant, at which she sang 
with marked ability and’ success; and was aasi 
her father, Mri Benjamin Mullen, Mrs. Scott-Nennell, 
Mr, Jones; Mr. Henry Beaumont, and Mr. J. W. King 
Mullen, her brother. The me included some 
very pretty vocal duets: by r 'Carracciolo, and the 
song “At dead of Night” from Sir R. Stewart's “ Eve 
of St.John.” There’ was some excellent pianoforte 
, an Italian artist, and now 


sors of that instrument in the Dublin 


of the funds of a Roman ee charitable nol 
for orphan was given in Round Room 
Rothe, of which there: were solos: by -Pro- 
fessor ito, and: Madame. iy - 
Chopin's ‘Gaieté ” polonaise ; v 
a well known amateur; violoncello 
ome err Elsner ; and vocat solos by Mr. B. 
cCarthy. Miss Lizzie Connell, Miss Madeline Gordon, 
Mr. Magnane, and others. Mr. n J. ton- 
ducted. cle Sas gr February, - 
town Amateur Orchestral Society,  ¢onducted by Mr. R: 
concert in the Town: Hall 


= gstc tad’ programme was gone 
th the’ most feature of which was 





ambitious 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 1 in C major. 


' Music. ‘ 
On'the evening of the: 17th: January a concert in; aid: - 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


It is doubtful whether many English provincial towns 
are so well provided with musical entertainments as 
Birmingham. The great Musical Festivals held trien- 
nially in aid of the ee of the General Hospital, have 
made the name of the Midland metropolis famous. For 
a long period of time, these meetings have been occasions 
for the production of important new works by great 
masters, and it is now exactly half a century since the 
Chevalier Sigismund Neukomm directed in the pare. 
ham Town Tall the first performance of his brightly 
coloured, but not too solidly constructed oratorio, “ David.” 
Since 1834 the same orchestra has seen the production of 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” Costa’s “ Eli” an 
Sterndale Bennett's ‘* Woman of Samaria,” Smart's “ Bride 
of Dunkerron,” Sullivan's “Light of the World,” Gounod’s 
“ Redemption,” and about a score more works which have 
been more or less accepted as masterpieces. These pro- 
ductions weigh heavily in the Hel against what has 
been done in other towns, and there can be no question 
that inftime to come, when the proceedings in provincial 
musical centres are but little talked about, they will be 
honourably mentioned as significant events in the history 
of modern music, 

The continued success of the Triennial Festivals has 
called into existence several choral associations, the 
doings of which help to keep up public interest during 
the time that attention is not absorbed by the meetings 
which are Birmingham's greatest glory. Chief amongst 
these associations is the Festival Choral Society, number- 


and giving at least four gtand concerts every year. Then 
there is a younger and somewhat smaller institution, 
the Philharmonic Union, conducted by Dr, C. Swinnerton 
Heap, also giving four concerts in the year; and the 
Amateur Harmonic Association, conducted by Mr. 
Stockley. Messrs. Harrison and Harrison provide four 
concerts for their patrons, for one Sof the four always 


Redemption "” keeps a firm hold of the public, and there 
are signs that .the liking for its solemn. strains is 


increasing. ; 

It may be mentioned that the mayor of the town, 
William Cook, Esq., is inaugurating free Saturday After- 
noon Concerts at the Town Hall. he ae gph are 
to comprise organ solos, to’ be played by Mr. J, Stimp- 
son, also vocal solos and-part songs. 


HIZERROOH. 


The musical events of first’ rate importance in this 


| city are given under the auspices of two distinct organi- 


“Naaman,” | 


zations. It may be well to make this matter clear at the 
beginning, otherwise the frequent allusions to Mr. Hallé 
might be confusing.. Mr. Hallé has for several years 
given a series of concerts in Liverpool with his own 
splendid band... This series he continues as usual this 
season, notwithstanding the fact that last autumn he 
became the conductor to the Liverpool! Philharmonic 
Society upon the resignation of Mr. Max Bruch. 

There is high and unimpeachable authority for the 
statement that “no man ean serve two masters;” and, 
when, last autumn, the appointment of Mr. Hallé to the 
conductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic ‘Society 
was mooted, there were many who thought it inadvisable 
to offer-the supreme command of the Liverpool Society 
to a gentleman who was at the head of an organisation 
which was in actual, if not avowed competition with’ it 
for the suffrages of the musical public. However, the 


ety, | | appointment was made, very much we believe, on Mr. 
ing about 300 members, conducted by Mr. W. C. Stockley, | 
| The personnel of the band has undergone some change, 


allé’s own terms, and so far, has worked satisfactorily. 


several veterans, who evinced a desire “to stick to their 


| desks,” after their powers were ina state of considerable 


securing the servicesof Mr, Charles Hallé and his famous | 


band, and for the others engaging companies of first-class 


* artistes, Mr, Stockley gree four grand orchestral concerts 


every year, with a band of eighty professional instrumen- 
talists, solo players of the highest rank, and celebrated 
vocalists. ‘The Popular Chamber Concerts, six in number, 
directed by Mr. 5. S. Stratton, supply the lovers of 
classical music with opportunities of learning old and new 
works of merit, and the friends of the organ have the 


| vocalists some hundred and sixt 


decadefice, were gently removed, and it is simple justice 
to Mr. Hallé to say that under his baton the Liverpool 
band plays better than it ever has, during ‘the by no 
means short recollection of the writer. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Chorus, a body of 
strong, resigned en d/oc 


| last autumn, in consequence of some changes made by 


| the new committee, so the society has to 


t together a 
new chorus at somewhat short notice. The ‘seceding 
body call themselves “ The Liverpool Choral Society ;” 
they meet at St. George’s Hall, where they have the 


| advantage of the great organ and Mr. Best's A a ing, 


| and are under the eminent conductorship of 


means of gratification in the Recitals given weekly in the | 


Town Hall by Mr. J, Stimpson. 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute give a Classical 
concert on the first Saturday afternoon in each of the 
autumn and winter months, with programmes of or¢hes- 
tral, chamber, and vocal part music ; in the last named 
department, special attention being paid to madrigals, 


The musical section of 


rofessor 
Randegger. They have given performances of “Elijah ” 
and “ Messiah.” 

Coming now to the doings at the four concerts which 
have been given up to date of writing, two of them (the 


| $th and 22nd Feb.) are the Liverpool Philharmonic 
| Society’s, conducted by Mr. Hallé: the other ‘two (on 


For the pleasure and edification of working people the | 


Birmingham Musical Association give more than twenty 
concerts annually in the Town Hall on Saturday. even- 
ings, at which performances of some of the gues 
oratorios alternate with miscellaneous selections, Besides 
these established institutions, Birmingham has _ the 
advantage of visits by many of the great virtuosi who 
devote their energies to recitals, and there are a 
number of small associations, which help to spread a 
knowledge of the musical art. 

The musical labours of the year 1883 were brought toa 
conclusion by a performance on the 26th of December of 
Handel's “ Messiah,” by the Festival Choral Society, and 
by a performance, on the 27th of December, of Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” by the Philharmonic Union. Nothing 
of much importance has taken place since, but from this 
date forwards, the amateurs of the neighbourhood will be 
amply provided with entertainment. : 

On 7th of February Mr. Stockley gave the third of 
his eleventh series of Orchestral Doncerts at the Town 
Hall. At these concerts, a band of eighty players, pro- 
fessional men resident in the town and neighbourhood, 
assisted by some of the best London players, is brought 
together. The programmes as a rule contain a complete 
symphony, a cpncerto, two or three overtures, &c., and 
five or six vocal solos.. At the concert now under notice, 
Mr. Carrodus played Mendelssohn's Concerto and the 
symphony was Schumann's in B flat, a work never 
before heard in Birmingham. 

‘he members of the Philharmonic Union gave the third 
of their concerts for this season at the Town Hall. Items 
of interest in this programme were Sphor’s Nonetto for 
string and wind instruments, opus 31, and two movements 
from a quintet for pianoforte and wind instruments, com- 
posed by Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, the conductor of the 


y. 

The last event which can now be noticed, was the per- 
formance, on the 14th of February, by the Festival Choral 
Society of M. Gounod’s oratorio, The Redemption.” The 
Hall was crowded in every part, and the music was ren- 
dered in a style worthy of comparison with the -per- 
formance at the last festival, given under the direction of 
the composer himself. In Birmingham, at least, “ The 


| fifth and sixth of Mr, Hallé’s series of eight. 


| of them that 


4th and 15th Feb.) are Mr. Hallé’s series, conducted by 


himself. Speaking of the last named first, they are the 


The first 
four were given before ‘Christmas, and do not therefore 
come within the purview of this journal, except to say 
Mr. Hallé announced the whole of 


| Beethoven's symphonies in their chronological order, one 


at each concert. e Nos. one, two, three, and four 
were given as per the announcement, and the two. this 
month, were the fifth in C minor, and. the\sixth, the 
Pastoral. i ‘ 

The seventh concert’ of Mr. Charles Hailé’s series 
took place on the, 29th Jan., and. promised\to be as 
full of interest: as any of its predecessors, It was, 


| however, seriously. marred by ‘the indispositioy .of . the 


| respected pianist and conductor, 


Mr. Hailé, *put in 
an appearance and made a gallant effort to, carry 


| the concert through, but it was | evident from the 
| beginning that. he was suffering severely, and at the 


conclusion of the first part. an apology was made. for 
him, and. the remainder of the concert. was. ably super- 


| vised by Mr. Ludwig Straus, the leader of the » band. 


The symphony of Beethoven in chronological order for 


| the evening, No, 7, was duly given, but Mr.. Hallé’s 
| unavoidable departure necessitated. the excision of a 


+ 


Beethoven pianoforte concerto, and some shorter pieces 
for which he was set down. For. the first-named.of these 
items Schubert’s unfinished symphony was. substituted, 
the band parts being obligingly provided from the library 


| of the Philharmonic Society. | Mdlle. Badia,.a young 


lady new to Liverpool, contributed the vocal selections, 
and but for the unavoidable dissipation of interest, conse- 
quent upon the illness of the conductor, would: doubt- 


| less have made a more lasting impression than was 


possible under the altered circumstances. She, however, 
proved herself a capable and well-trained singer of the 


_ modern florid operatic type. Mr, Hallé’s illness elicited 


many expressions of sincere pathy and solicitude. 
His ‘career ‘has. been se Ws pa artistic, 


| It is not too much to say that not only Manchester, but 
| the whole of the north of England oweshim an.inefface- 
| able debt. of gratitude. for the .musical: “ sweetness and 


lightness." he has developed. |‘He has.been'the: Matthew 
Arnold of music to the northern counties of this country. 








He has steadfastly kept aglow the lamp of true musical 
art for the ‘past r of a century, not only by his 
excellent and capable pianoforte interpretations, but by 
his formation and igen of a band which’ can now 
challenge comparison with any similar organisation in 
Europe or America. It is impossible to A the 
refined pleasure he has been the means of 7H , OF 
the exact extent of the educational effects he has promoted. 
Manchester, primarily, and other districts generally, lie 
under a deep debt of obligation to Mr. Hallé, an obliga- 
tion they are proud to own and confess ; and this moment, 
when he has been temporarily laid by, seems a fitting 
one to offer a well-merited tribute to one ‘who has 
laboured so long and so successfully to promote a love of 
one of the most delightful arts, in communities whose life 
is intensely commercial and utilitarian. Writing from 
Liverpool, it is only fair to sdy that until recent 

this city has lain somewhat outside ‘the nny of Mr. 
Hallé’s labours, as we have our own musical organisa- 
tions, which have catered well and successfully for this 
pall j but we in Liverpool and neighbourhood are a 
arge community, and there is a musical constituency 
numerous enough to support our own institutions and to 
welcome and encourage artistic €fforts from outside. 

At the ninth concert of the Philharmonic Society (of 
which it will be remembered Mr. Hallé is conductor), 
Mr. Hallé was to have played, but his illness necessitated 
other arrangements, and in the emergency Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs was engaged as solo pianiste, and Mr. Edward 


so desirable, nay necessary an accomplishment in a public 
wo seat Malle. Krebs 


over and play at the tenth Philharmonic Concert, given 


and sincere applause on making his Pr i arias at the 
he congratu- 


payee, the “Cradle Song” and “Si oiseau j'étais” of 


our) enterprising © 
oe hel the 


acoustically-good hall for such a purpose. This recital 
was a great success, and led to another, given in, the 
same 5 Se on the 11th ultimo, at which Monsieur 






romantic school. Beethoven, Bach, and Mozart were 
only represented by one small item each. Schumann 
and Henselt were beautifully played of the 
evening was the Chopin portion of th amme, which 
at the fod, a mrtten, Ere or A rahi 
hopin, we that composer's sonata minor, 
the One in which occurs the fuperal marc ‘was a 
eplenes performance Pacnmane. tf, tncauenatiy 36 he 
very best in the exposition of po Ng se who ‘hei 
this recital will not soon or easily fo the ethereal 
, the superb piget sed shade, vulative 
sPiIh, Pets beauty of ower Manca ceechaere acy 
P yf: s so well. *, expou; : ng ry a rs iy rE 
Possibly no towns in the United Kingdom have done 
so much for the po aekishting of As, Livetpe 


determined to promote their own Welfare in this tespect, 


4 















_ Was warmly received. 
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MR. CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS.» *! 


These widely renowned concerts which have now,reached 
their twenty-sixth ‘season undoubtedly occupy the place 
of honour in any record of the musical’ doings in Man- 
chester.. The most prominent feature in connection with 
these grand concerts 1s, of course, the magnificent orchestra 
of dighty performers which Mr. Hallé has gathered round 
him, for although eight ont of his series of twenty successive 
Thursdays are devoted to choral works, when the band is 
supported by a choir which brings up the te num- 
ber to 350, yet from the musician's point of view the purely 
orchestral evenings, relieved only by the. efforts of one, 
or at the’ most two solo vocalists, must always possess the 
greatest amount of interest. On these occasions a 
symphony always, and generally alsoa concerto, forms part 
of thé programme, and no great work, whether ancient or 
modern, is ever put aside on account of any inherent tech- 
nical difficulties which it may present, intrinsic merit 
being the only passport required to secure the introduc- 
tion at onetime or another of any masterly production 
which may come before Mr. Hallé’s notice. Of course 
so long a range of time as'that over which these concerts 
have’ been spread has given évery opportunity for the 
performance of ‘a past répertorre of good music, but a 
concert seldom passes without the appearance of the words 
“first time” being printed above some number in the 
programme, so that Mr. Hallé’s stores of musical wealth 
show no signs of exhaustion. “During the. present season, 
symphonies’ by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, 

aff, Gade, Berlioz, and Goldmark have each in turn been 
presented, together with numberless concertos, overtures, 
and other works. Until the present, winter, Mr. Hallé 
has never’ once been absent from a single one.of his con- 
certs, the entire number of which considerably exceeds 500. 

On January. 31st and February 7th, however, a tem- 
porary attack of indisposition. compelled him to resign his 
baton to Mr. Edward Hecht who conducted the orchestra 
with great ability, and with all the tact of a thorough 
musician.’ The symphony\on the 7th was, Raff's “Im 
Walde,”’ a‘clever and re ye Sa specimen of “ programme 
music.”. Madame Norman-Neruda, the Queen of violin- 
ists, supported by the orchestra, performed Spohr’s 
“Concerto Dramatique,” and also contributed a violin 
solo, Vieuxtemps’ “ Air Varie,” in D, and upon being 
warmly recalled, an unaccompanied Gavotte by Bach. 
The Overtures to “Ia Vestale” by Spontini, and the 
“Seige of Corinth” by Rossini, together with Rubinsteine’s 
Ballet Music, from “Nero” completed the orchestra 
selection, the vocal portion being entrusted to, Madame 
Antoinette Stirling, who contributed selections from the 
works of Sullivan, Weber, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 

Thursday, February 14th, was devoted to a splendid 

rformance of the “Elijah,” which was. marked by two 


_ interesting episodes, the return of Mr. Hallé to his 


accustomed duties, and ‘the preséntation to Madame 
Sherrington by the ladies of the chorus, of a magnificent 
silver bouquet holder, containing a bouquet of the 
choicest flowers, on the occasion of her retirement from 
Seater life, this being her farewell, professional visit to 
Manchester. Miss Hilda’ Wilson, Mr, McGuckin, and 
Mr. Santley were the admirably selected exponents of 
the contralto, tenor, and bass’ music respectively, and the 
orchestral and choral portions were given with a brilliancy 
and finish’ which can only be achieved by artistes 
thoroughly familiar with the work before them. ; 

The miscellaneous concert on February 21st, was 
amongst the most interesting of the season, the symphony 
being Mozart’s in E flat, second to none of the great com- 
poser’s Orchestral works, except perhaps his “ Jupiter,” in 
te Bent 3 2 ve gt) Ha tua - major. was 
splendidly played by Mr. ¢-and his Orchestra, and 
Bizet’s . quite" entitled * L’Arlesienne,” was “i most 
pledsing number in the programme, Two overtures 
widely differing in style, Dvorak’s “Mein Heim,” and 
Auber’s' “Ta part ‘du Diable,” opened and closed the 
second part of the’ concert. Miss Griswold, from the 
Grand ra, Paris, made her second appearance and 
Her selections, if ambitious, were 
successfully rendered, inghidieg excerpts from Gounod’s 
““Miselle,” and Berlioz “Les Nuits d’ Eté,” as well as 
two of Schubert’s melodious songs, 


provinces; and his include the names 
never fewer than ait, pik aut + equently six, of —- 
vocalists of high position in_ their. profession, 

those who. have beer engaged during the season may) 
Patt, Mics Robertson, Mie. Mary’ Dasiee ise Goes 
Samuel, Patey, Miss Hilde Wibooe Miss 
Ho Glenn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr.. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Herbert, Reeves, . t., Foli,: &c, 
Respecting the two concerts. during the month. of 


February, of which, it. is our. province at more 
parca Pista ye rfely be. ad that 
tall, of 
Pp sors. The cater Path apd » 4 





Overtures}to ‘Anacreon,” ‘-Lednora,”’ “* Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and ‘ Semiramide,” ory from “* Dinorah,” 


| the ..“Pirates . of or ‘several... other 
numbers ‘of ; i calibre.:'On: the 2nd: ult., » the 
- vocalists: were. Miss Thudichum, Madame » 4 Mr 


Joseph: Maas, and Mr: Barrington ‘Foote, their 
selections: were both varied and interesting: Miss 
Thudichum was very fairly successful in the somewhat 
ambitious choice of ‘Softly: sighs,” sat oweet, if not 
more so in the. more: popular “‘ Kerry Dancers.” . Madame 
Patey scarcely so much at home in’ secular 
concert.as..in oratorio, but her voor, Gounod's 
“Golden, Thread,” and bag ftt marae ughter,””: by 
Molloy, gave much pleasure to audience. Mr: Maas 
interpretation of “ There isa Flower that bloometh,”’ was 
a great treat, and. Leslie's. “ Amabel Lee” is: a 
which will be a welcome: item ak sedeey Te when ‘it 
is: allotted to his share,| Mr. n¢ton! Foote. intro- 
duced a new song by Mr. Herbert Reeves, entitled 
“\ Highwayman Jack,” which is not: without merit, and 
Molloy’s “ Way of the World,” was also well received. 
On the 16th, the interest was chiefly concentrated-in the 

formances of Miss Hope Glenn: and: Messrs Edward 
Floyd and Barton!/McGuckin, although Miss’. de 
ease, and Mr. Gilbert:Campbell, better known’ as 
Signor, Ghilberte, rendered ; le aid to the success 
of the €oncert....Mr.. Lloyd sang an» excerpt from 
“I! Puritani,”- and a. new song ‘The Pilgrim’ by 
Stephen Adams, a4as Mr. Maybrick, which the composer 
himself accompanied. 

The; alternate: Saturday evenings throughout the 
winter months.are employed M. de Jong, in con- 
ducting an admirable series of Working-mens Concerts, 
when the artizan and the labourer can for a few 
have. really .good musi¢ in the» same -hall where-those 
who ¢an afford higher prices: are entertained. with: the 
more .advanced concerts above described.' The talent 

rovided on these occasions generally includes a military 

d,. a. body of choralists: selected from’ the numerous 
local. societies which are to be found in and about 
Manchester, and soloists of considerable local : prestige. 
The silence and behaviour generally at these Working 
Mens’ seiberings, is a pattern to concert: frequenters 
in a higher social scale, the’ slightest sound in interrup- 
tion of the music being at once resented and représsed> 


BRIGHTON. 


Music in Brighton during February had, for man 
seasons, compared favourably with that ‘associated with 
the leading provincial towns during their most attractive 
month, owing to the annual festival given by Mr. W. Kuhe. 
That.talented pianist has, however, declined to further 
benefit: the musical public ‘at the expense of his own 
fone purse, and: now limits ‘his efforts to occasional 
allad concerts, -The withdrawal of the festival has been 
a decided loss to the lovers of high class music in the 
town, forthere is’ but little opportunity of hearing the 
classical gems of the old and modern ‘composers. © Mr. 
W.' Kuhe’s Ballad Concert on the 14th ult. ptoved a 
complete success, A splendid phalanx of artistes had 


been en , including Madame Carlotta Patti, Madame 
Stirling, Miss Bertha’ Moore, Signor Bonetti, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd &c. Pachmann at the pianoforte, Signor 


Papini (violin) and De ‘Munck (violincello). ‘M 
Carlotta Patti was unable to sing owing to a severe cold, 
and a similar reason prevented Mr. Lloyd from‘ being 
present. Miss’ Marty Davies, however, supplied * the 
mee of' the soprano, and with songs from 
Santley, everything: passed ; torily. Santle 
was as great a favonrie as aff nm “Maid ma Athens” 
Gmned) being a perfect piéce of vocalization, despite 
avident loss’ of tone, im the: upper register.: Miss 
Mary: Davies was a decided jmprovement upon Madame 
Carlotta. Patti.. With. ‘tender. expression ‘she «gave 

Haydn's“ My mother bids me bind my hair.” | M. 
Stirling, was. not. a great: success.. She’ sang: Cowen’s 
new. song, “ The Reaper. and: the Flowers,” but failed to 
give|that expression: necessary 'to a‘ complete: rendering 
of the pathetic poem. In. the ‘Scotch song,‘ We're'a 
noddin,” she: showed her old: style. De Munck did:not 
n ) i as on previous:occa- 
sions, his. playing. lacking: tone’ and: expression.:: Me: 
George Watts’ Benefit: Ballad. Concert. on the 22nd ult,, 
was inted in not 


with’ Bebrend’s “A.B. J.” 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
ch 4 


room grdty Monge ye i oo on Satiency 
; se, m e o ° ) : : 
of tentoh puck Solemieinba’ sia : thet gained for his 
a@werm recall. .Mors. de Munck his old solo, ands 
again. lacked tone and brightness, though he displayed 
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excellent harmonic effects in his variations in “ The old 


folks: at home.” Anemoic. Union. gave some 
church music and arrangements from o in good 
style. Mr. Sidney Naylor was a most effective accom- 


panist. The “ andering. Minstrels” gave a concert 
in the Fown Hall on the 2ust ult;, the orchestra under 
Mr. Lionel Benson; numbering fifty performers, played 
Haydns Symphony in E flat, and other compositions in 


excellent style. , 


| | In Sheffield; concerts and cinaeal events have been 


very few since the beginning of the year, A state of 
things like this in an important. town requires some ex- 
planation, or the musical status of the place may be 
misunderstood. It is not that we are without enterpris- 
ing caterers, or appreciative inhabitants, for we have 
both ; but the fact is we only 88 OMe concert room 
worthy the name, the Albert Hall; formerly there were 
two, but the old ‘hall was, some time ago, converted 
into a scholastic institution, and will remain such for 
some time to come, The Albert Hall, founded ten years 
, ostensibly, for the furtherance of music, and the 
dletation of the art, is owned by.a limited liability 
cqm , the directors of which look to the earning of 
dividends, and have little reverence for those feelings of 
sentiment that induced several liberal minded citizens to 
make large money gifts for that grand organ by M. M. 
Cavaille Coll which now stands in the hall. The letting 
of the place is a purely commercial affair, the highest 
bidder takes it, an in the concert season, this, the on 
concert room in the town, is occupied for months by quasi- 
religious entertainers, together with phrenologists and 
anoramists. ‘Thus music languishes ; thus also is closed 
lor weeks together, one of the finest examples of French 
organ building that England possesses, Only one legitimate 
concert has taken place here this year, and, except for 
the small, though not to be despised concerts, given in 
the minor halls and school-rooms, the town would have 
virtually been without musical entertainment, Seme . 
reform is obviously needed. ‘With fair tieatmeat ~~ 
Sheffield would become a “happy huntiig ground” for 
concert ts. The town and neighbourhood are, not- 
withstanding assertions to the contrary, musical. 
Sheffield was the birthplace of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett ; and a host of other past and present musicians 
sprang from it, and its immediate vicinity. It has now 
within itself numerous good instrumentalists and 
vocaligts, and a crowd of players and singers who do not 
aspire to prominent positions, indeed all the essentials 
are present and need but a master hand and influence to 
restoré the prestige it once a of being the 
rincipal musical centre of the Midlands, Anyone who 
Fistened to the singing of the “ Messiah” choruses at the 
Corn Exchange on Christmas Day, would corroborate 
this prognostication. ‘The tone, finish, and precision, 
were grand. The concert incidentally referred to above, 
ment of Mr. Charles 
Harvey, on the 18th February, Miss Marian Mackenzie 
and Miss Edith Santley being the vocalists, Miss Mac- 
kenzie’s song was greatly admired,and Miss Santley’s sing- 
ing of Handel’s “Oh, had I Jubal’s byre,” was exceedingly 
chaste. Mr. J. W. Phillips, a clever local musician pre- 
sided at the organ and, with rare taste, played Batistes 
Offertoire in minor. he band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under Mr. Charles Thomas’ daton, performed a 
capital selection of pieces. Mdlle. Marie Krebs is to 
sy pianoforte recital here at an early date and will 
assisted by Mr. John Dunn, the violinist. 


Musical affairs in Chester are at present in anything 
but a prosperous condition. The Philharmonic ety 
came to grief early in the winter season, and after a spas- 
modic effort to resuscitate itself, ceased to exist before the 
close’of last year, For the past season or two, the Phil- 
harmonic Society was not enjoying that reputation which 
would have given it. the character of a, representative 
choral society, but now we are left without any musical 
society whatever which can claim the attention of the 
artistic world. For a co ively large city like 
Chester, which may be looked upon as the metropolis for 
North Wales, it is painful to record the fact that musical 
art holds so poor a place ‘in public estimation. It is 
now fast becoming a matter of conjecture whether Chester 
may hope to gain the position of a te 
musical centre, or whether music must lie dormant, to 
wake triennially for the Musical Festival. But with Mr. 
J C. B at the one of rage youn here v 

be taking a very my side of the question to 
think that ‘this kind of thing can go on much longer, 
especially us that gentleman is even now devoting himself 


‘to the organisation of a Choral Union ; he has many diffi- 


culties to coritend with, for there are numerous little glee 
clubs connected with every little parish, and as the interest 
of the members is attached to each one, jt will be acon- 


summation worthy of Mr, 's energy if he induces 
them to co-o » ‘The little amateur concerts given 
cme om nee ye ‘as to av about 
a in the winter mon and matters have come 


almost ‘any trivial purpose, a “ Concert” is immediately 
atranged, There'is a deal of talent in these clubs, 
but it is frittered away by being too widely disseminated. 

There is an Ochestral Society in Chester which forms 
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the nucleus of what may some day become a fine band; 
the society is under the baton of Mr. Bridge, and there 
are two able professional violinists, Messrs. Theodore 
Lawson and L. Véerman, to assist in the education of the 
string department ; in fact that portion of the orchrestra 
has already attained a fair standard, and they are equal to 
an intelligent performance of high class orchestral works. 
‘The Society numbers over thirty members, who when 
augmented by the assistance, of professional principals 
in each department are capable of giving satisfac- 
tion in the performance of great works. An instance 
occurred last December, when the “ Messiah” was 
performed, the above-mentioned Society assisting, and 
the success was in every way complete. Upon that 
occasion the choral numbers, “He shall purify” and 
“For unto usa child is born” were rendered in a manner 
at once so refined, delicate and correct that the impression 
which this admirable performance made, will unquestion- 
ably be of aid to Mr. Bridge in the carrying out of his 
scheme to establish a large choral union.” 


The winter season has been a busy one in the West 
Riding, and during the month just pe Leeds has been 
in the full swing of musical life. The brief interval which 
followed the Triennial. Musical Festival in October, was 
succeeded by a series of events of considerable local 
importance. Without referring in detail to any of those 
which lie outside the month, with the record of which the 

resent issue is more immediately concerned, a genéral 
idea may be given of the work which has been accom- 
plished during the winter. The season has been remark- 
ably progressive in musical organisation and popular 
taste, e success of the Leeds Chamber Concerts was 
never at any period so great as it has been during the 
last three months. The Philharmonic Society’s concerts, 
although in number only two, have been productive of 
warm interest among a wide range of supporters ; and 
there is a long roll of performances, more especially 
associated with the Christmas Festival and with events 
of a sacred character.. Music in the theatres has been 
confined chiefly to short engagements of travelling 
operatic companies, Of organisations which have 
sprung into existence during the season may be mentioned 
two, both of which have been attended with satisfactory 
results. One of these is a movement supported by 
employers of labour and others, which has for its object 
the cultivation of musical taste among the working 
wpulation of Hunslet, It is gratifying to all who are 
interested in the spread of music to observe the intelligent 
appreciation with which the labouring portion of this 
community listen to the admirable music which is pro- 
vided for them at a nominal charge for admission. ie 
artistes at these concerts are ruse, | superior members of 
their profession, and classical fights are sometimes 
tolerated with exemplary patience. The other organisa- 
tion referred to is the New Leeds’ Musical Society, of 
which more anon, 

February has witnessed two concerts of great interest 
to the town. The first of these, in Snepattaanegt order, 
was the twelfth of the Chamber Concerts, promoted in 
Leeds by Mr. Rawlinson Ford, with the assistance. of Mr. 
Townsend, This was attended by one of the largest 
audiences which ever assembled at a concert in the 
Albert Hall. It was an occasion perhaps not of special 
importance, but certainly of exceptional _ interest, 
owing to the appearance of Miss Marie Krebs, whose 
visits to Leeds are invariably welcome. Her playing was 
never better appreciated, In Beethoven’s sonata, 
“L’Adieu, L’Absence, et Le Retour” she was probably 
heard to best advantage, for in her, interpretation of that 
master’s music her-power of expression and individualism 
are most developed. But.in her second selection she came 

erhaps nearer the level of those for whom she exerted 

er powers, This consisted of three compositions :— 
A gavotte by Bach, the E flat impromptu of Schubert and 
the A flat ballade of Chopin. To the encore which 
followed almost as an inevitable result, she responded 
with a selection from Mendelssohn. The honours of the 
concert were shared to a large extent with Miss Krebs by 
Herr Peiniger, end Mr. Charles Ould. . The recitative 
and andante from Spobr's 6th Violin Concerto, and a 
toccata by Bach (given in responce to an encore) afforded 
opportunities to Herr Peiniger of displaying his fine 
artistic feeling and executive ability. An excerpt from 
the first sonata of a quaint and delightful old. stylist, 
Marcello, was the subject of Mr. Charles Ould’s violoncello 
solo, which was one of the most enjoyable things of the 
evening. The three instrumentalists joined in the per- 
formance of Beethoven's trio in E flat (op. 70) and 
Mendelssohn's trio in C minor (op. 66)—two. charming 
specimens of chamber music. vocalist was Miss 
Ambler, who evinced freedom of style, and considerable 
power and clearness of voice. Her most successful effort 
was in Beethoven's song “ Penitence,” which was encored 
Mr. Charles Wilkinson was the accompanist. _While on 
the subject of chamber music, reference should be made to 
4 concert given at the Albert Hall under the auspices of 
the Leeds Mechanics Institution, Two instrumental 
trios, Beethoven's in C minor (op..1) and. Mendelssohn 
in D minor, (op. 49) were the subjects of charmingly 
sympathetic performances on the part of Mr, J. P. Bow- 
ling, Mr, Carrodus, and M, Van Biene. Mr. Bowling 
also contributed a u Elegant Cop. 16) by Chopi 
Mr. Carsodus a Romance and Tarantella by Tours, ae 
M, Van Biene a military rondo by Servais, the eminent 


violoncellist. Songs were rendered by Mr. H:*Sugden’ 
and Miss Anne Woods. The other event. of* chief :im- 
rtahce was the Philharmonic Society’s concert in the 
ictoria Hall, on ‘the 20th ult. Schumann’s “ Paradise 


and the Peri,” was the work selected for the performance. | - M 


Ten years have elapsed since the first production in 
Leeds of “ Paradise and the Peri,” in connection with 
a musical festival, on which occasion it was‘ performed 
under circumstances of great interest. .The concert under 
notice was attended by a large audience, and the cantata 
was well received. The music was interpreted with 
artistic skill of the highest order. The choruses pre- 
sented but little my to Mr. Bro n’s» well- 
trained forces. In point of delicacy the chorus: singing 
of the second part could scarcely have been ‘su § 
On the subject of choral singing in Leeds it may be said 
as the result of keen observation, that the ‘words of 
warning which were addressed by one eminent critic to 
the Festival chorus in October last, have borne ‘fruit in 
greater refinement of style, and the successful cultivation 
of pianissimo effects. 

eference must not be omitted to the recitals which 
have been given, during three consecutive weeks on the 
Leeds Parish Church organ, 
and Mr. Parratt. The organ, in its improved state, is 
now one of the most perfect instruments in the country. 
A sum of £1,600 has recently been expended upon. its: re- 
cohstruction, £600 of which was contributed by Mr. 
Walker Joy, who has directed the alteration and additions 
which have been made by the builder, Mr. Abbott. 

The New Leeds Musical Society, already mentioned, 

ve its first concert under the: direction of Mr. J: B: 

ongley, in the Albert Hall, on the 5th ult. Schubert's 
cantata “The Song of Miriam,” constituted ‘the ‘first 
portion ofthe mme, Miss Henrietta Tomlinson being 
the soloist. ¢ choruses were rendered with considerable 
efficiency.’ The most scccessful effort, however, was the 
rendering of Mr; Macfarren’s part song “ You stole my love,” 
in which excellent taste and refinement was displayed. 

The final chamber concert of the season is announced 
for next month. 

The treasurer's account for the Leeds Musical Festival 
held last October has just been issued in due form. The 
receipts under the head of serial tickets amounted: to 
45,764 t0s., which at £5 §s. per ticket makes the total 
number sold 1, The receipts from single tickets 
bring the total to £9,6660s. 7d., to which are added sums of 
£581 19s. 10d. for music books, word books and pro- 
grammes, and £59 odd for donations and bankers’ 
interest. The total receipts. were thus £10,307. 15s. 8d. 
The other side of the account shows payments to 
conductor, principal singers and organists £1,628 17s. 3d; 
band, librarian, railway fares and rehearsal room £2,052 
18s. 3d., chorus master, accompanist, chorus railway-fares, 
librarian and rehearsal room £1, 497 17s..9d., new works 
£146 12s. 6d., Town Hall, gas and cleaning £15 7s. 1d. 
furnishing, awning, alteration of orchestra, attendants’ 
refreshments, &c., £606’0s, 6d., advertizing £508 17s, 
11d., general printing, postage. and stationery £335 25. 
11d., music for sale, word books, carriage, commission, 
&e., £. 14s., clerks, £134 14s. 10d., rent of office, 
rates, furniture, &c,, £86 19s. 2d., sundry expenses, extra 
fees, bankers’ commission, &c., £121, 58. 11d., making a 
total of £7,629 8s. 1d. The committee have made dona 
tions of £1,050 to the Leeds General Infirmary ; £525 to 
the Leeds Public Dispensary ; and £375 to the hospital for 
women and children.,, There then remains £728 7s. ‘7d. 
to be added to the reserve fund, which with the balance 


from last festival now amounts to £1,072 15s..Bd. 


BREREORP. 

4 \\ 
The people of Bradford are fully persuadéd in’ their 
own minds that they are a very’ musical por » and 
rhaps, after.a glance at the following accou of whist 
CS been done in the town inthe ‘way of eeyi2 perfor: 
mances’ during the past two months, ‘readers ‘of this jour- 
nal who are not predisposed through local prejudice, will 
admit that the opinion is not altogether’born Sf'Vanity. 
The two principal musical organizations in Bradford ‘are 
the Subscription Concerts: Committee, and ‘the: Festival 
Choral Society. . Of these some account will be given in 
a future number of the Magazine of Music: Suffice’it to 
say. now, thatthe subscription concerts ‘were | statted 
nineteen years ago by a few ardent' gentlemen, ‘with the 
object of cultivating a taste by these means for the adequat 
performance of high-class music. From’ the first’ the 
committee's concerts have been largely under'the practical 
nt of Mr. C. Haiié, whose’ famous ‘Manchester 
series. they for the most part’ resemble. The Festival 
Choral Society was established in 1856, after the ‘great 
musical festival which marked the opening of St. George’s 
Hall, one of the concert rooms ‘in the ‘kingdom: 
The hall has remained the: scene of most er ie 
musical events, and the society has gathered to itself the 
best musical life of the town, from that time ‘to this, 
The season resumed on oe January, with the ‘fourth 

subscription concert. is series, a _ o 

mainly for the introduction of orchestra oes 
become .very catholic in its' selections, and ‘ generally 
includés two choral performances, Of -this ‘nature 
was the. fourth concert. of the present season) ‘the 
works chosen being Mackenzie's “ Jason” and Men- 
delssohn’s “‘Walpurgis Night.” The band and ‘chorus 
ee by a. combination ‘which ‘is ‘invariable’ in 
ions of this kind, Viz.,.’Mr:' Hatlé’s 





on occasions ui 
orchestra and the Festival Choral Society, Mr. Hallé con- 


Mr, Best, Dr. Naylor, - 


ducting. They Hedpel "fvodalists, Wete Miss Annie 
Marriott, Mr. King. andMr. Lloyd; in Mackenzie's work 
| Mdme. Armitage and Mr. mete. Bey places of the 
_ two first-named in the “ Walpurgis Night.” 
r. Mackenzie’s. “ Jason” was awaited with, much 
eagetness, its fame having preceded it. Among dis- 
cerning musicians it was hailed as a pork of, powerfully 
graphic and original conception, although it. did. not 
ieatly please those who ask frst nd only for pretty tunes. 
performance reached ‘a high point of excelle 
many parts but was not even.. Mr, King was indisposed 
"(it is said that he is suffering from the most hopeless of 
maladies for a singer), and quite ae give due effect 
to the arduous musi role which is put into the mouth of 
Jason. The chorus, who had small oppotunity of peaking, 
an acquaintance with the work, for the most part, di 
wooderily well, but the male voices at several points 
failed to tell as they should have done. Partly, however, 
this was due to too much energy on the part of the 
orchestra, and partly, perhaps, to the fact that Mr, Mac- 
kenzie—clever composer as he is—has not learned how to 
write effectively for the voice, Miss. Marriott, sang 
exceedingly well, and Mr. Lloyd magnificently. The 
formance as a. whole was, for a. new, work, a very 
creditable one. The “ Walpurgis Night”. went splen- 
didly, a smoother rendering, at the same time rising to 
the dramatic intensity of the music, could not be con- 
ceived, At the fifth subscription concert, on, February 
8th, M. de Pachmann made his first appearance in Brad- 
ford. That the famous, Russian played his selections 
from Chopin, Henselt and Liszt with, remarkable effect 
cannot be. denied ; the only ' question is whether, in pro- 
ducing the efféct, there was.not a little affectation, It is 
true that M- de Pachmann’s mannerisms (strongly remi- 
niscent of Mr. Toole in. “Stage Dora” ) are against him; 
but. apart from these. his habit of keeping the audiance 
hanging breathlessly on sages played pianissimo, (with 
a result strikingly ike’ that of a musical box), .and his 
obtnisive self-restraint in, the most passionate. passages 
are slightly suggestive of calculated ect, On Jan. 17th 
Mr. Carrodus visited Bradford with a concert party, con- 
sisting of Miss Clare Leighton and Mr. J. Sauvage (of 
the Royal English, Opera Company), Mr. Herbert F. 
harpe, (professor at the Royal lemy of Music) and 
Mr. Tuarell (clarionet), Mr, Carrodus is almost a native 
of Bradford, having been born at Keighley, a town nine 
miles away. Not content with his own good fame and 
the natural liking of Yorkshire men for their own countty- 
men, there was an attempt to popularise his concert 
by advertisments, stating that he would play on Pagan- 
ini’s. Violin. , The. statement being challenged, it was 
explained that the violin in question was not the historical 
instrument with which Fagan! won his most marvellous 
triumphs, (that being locked up in a glass case at Genoa), 
but one which he lost—it is said at the gaming table, 
To pass from instrument to player, it is impossible to 
give conscientious praise to Mr, 
astonishing powers of execution and endurance there is, of 
_course, no question, and when so disposed he can produce 
musical effects of a high order. The finest feature of the 
concert was Mr. Sharpe’s playing He too is.a West 
Riding native, hailing from Halifax. His poetical 
expression and delicious touch as displayed, in two. of 
Chopin's pieces, cannot be too warmly commended,. Mr. 
J. Sauvage’s powerful voice and dramatic method madea 
strong impression, but Miss Leighton was indisposed and 
did not make a brilliant appearance. A somewhat new 
departure in the way of pen Si, at I social entertgin- 
ments was made ut St. John’s Church early in the, year. 


a strong and efficient of performers w ot, together 
and Bemett’s pretty "teats fe, The buiing a 
ship” (written for the Lee 2 Featies).ot 18 


rmed in 


ming othe local concerts... ors th 
direction’ of Mr..J., Rooks the Maningham Vocal Union 
at Se Tovitatioll doueert nde s ertain select p ot 
musical Bradford acquainted with Hofmann’s ing 
Carl Rosa’s O Company occupied St. e's Hall. 
osa’s Opera Con wee cup Se Spee Hel 
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to. oStcnoeéagl 


In 1770, the reputation of the German composer, 
Haydn, had spread over all Europe. 
in both cities had been 
.. Bute \was4ziadto Yeturn 
to Vienna, on leaving which he had wept like a child. 
hich he occupied in the Austrian capital was 
ted in the, suburbs ;. but 
by: all th 


lords of the court, who would fain have posse: e 
character at least of being connisseurs in 
trons of its professors). There, tod, didi 
d counsel and aid in their distresses. 

parents himself, Haydn was ever mindful of the wants of 
the obscure. and humble..followers of his art, Generous, 
virtuous, sensitive, and simple ss a child, Joseph Haydn 


ogre was ng pass 
young, he had wedded one whose. personal attractions 
him. Unfortunately, her 


impression on 
ci pebuasent) proved’ to 


order; and for thirty 


He shad visited |: 





ife. Her presence put to 
of his art, and discord took 
floated for ‘a time around 


ofteb . 
se of humble 


rvant Frantz tells me?” said 
-accent indicative of a latent 
storm ; “you are about to send away a sum which y 
pow justly: acquired, bemg given to you'for work to be: i 
ne. 


“ My dear,” said Ha 


im. 
__ “What is this that your 
Madame Haydn, wi 


: gently, “ do not fret at this. 
td bel \of al very! inferidr..| .Be more just,.. Isa miserable little minuet worth a heavy. 
years the great musician underwent. - 






copyist to have the parts separately set down, Tke 
(butcher's intended) son-in-law, who was really a musical 
amateur of ‘no mean’ skill, had got some performers of . 
ab i r the wedding, and these he assembled 
n t the minuet was brought home, and 
| had it pla most delightfully, But. it was at the 
ing assemblage that Hermann’s triumph reac 
_| its he » There the minnet excited the most rapturous 


applause.. 
“ It is Haydn’s |” cried the jolly butcher in a perfect 
transport ; “it was for me—for me, his countryman— 
-that: he vomposed this! worderful -minuet!! " 
“ Haydn for ever!" cried the guests. 


“Let us go on the instant and thank him for the 


| honour done.us,” said the son-in-law. 
rey abe eae as cea, my son,” replied 
Hermann, “and, what is more, have prepared a surprise 
| for uty countryman. _I left him a purse before, but he 
| has sent it back, Since he won't take my money, I will 
| be quits with him.in another way. I will pay him in my 
coin,” ess We BVT A ion’ 

“ That will be bringing back the golden age, when all 
was done by éxchanges,” said one of the guests; “ M. 
Haydn, has, given, you, @\minuet, and. you are going 


7a, pa florins? It would be robbery, almost, to take.| to give him —— 
t eG | Os 


much domestic discomfort in con < Always the sania Vali Made 


¢ pret [Coin Jani 
rosity will bring you to——” 
“Thé Temple..of Fame!” interposed 
i VL Aa Zilee Av 
“ The hospital, rather—you weak, simple 
1% Come, now) miy dear,’ said Haydh, ‘speak noi more! 
on this trifling matter, but leave me to finish the piece. 
I have promised, and you know I never break 


harpsichord, when 





could not cist thitd @pder pleading of her husba' 


reserved for her, as habhwen am all the affection of a 
over, in spite of her u ; 
she was determined to stick to her poj@iejginc 
individual, “ for-being the grandest-composer of minuets 
; where .else-in- truth ; 

going to have my daughter married to-morrow, I.come to 
ask you to oblige me by making one on purpose ‘for the 


“her demand that he should keen th purs 


in all Austria}‘or' ‘a! 
po PLO HTS, ater rene 5 
determination. in his. usually..gentle. features, Madam 
Haydn became but the more enraged, and proceeded to 
measures .by which she might at least 


contumacy, if she could not gain 
pore. sk . 
OTE Qabiinet of SHavidh Nike Lu6de 6f stianiy! 


| men, was.@ place. distinguised 
Pener deey, Hoved tot have his 
about him, blotted wi 

afford a fund of mel ’ 
is. cabinet.was, in fact, ascene of great confusion, and 


ish. her husband's 


bitin ys got 
friend,”said the musician, “you embarrass at point aboat Gas 


I haye made few or no peg Pi 
Sintec de ode lnotet dor dinedg tod 
PETES HEALTH E eS BOM, 


-““So much the better,” replied the stout cattle merchant; 
“that is the very thin Y in-l: 
to be, is\famous upon the clarionet, and my little 
Bel gaits peat 
wont go'like pearl 
then, to own the truth to you, I am as p 
emperor, though I be 
I heard your beautifu 
sovereign, Joseph II., 
poser is the man 


ic symbols which were to 


My son-jn-law, thg 'y for ever and ever. 











Sr shgid Ls Imost beside himself, was to ‘attem 






an a butcher to.my trade. Seizing a broom, the sceptre 


myself, “This com- 
ink @ iainuet for the wedding 
of my little girl, or my name ht not ieWhet | oO : 
fet gagdt AfWhat ?) are you from 
5 ungary 3h 


a 
of it,”. returned the visitor; “and what 


Best consequence of this 


’ oe 
sweep the room into orde ogee 
*, which ‘bro’ t 


step was, that a cloud 4 
on her poor husband a severe jcough am compelled him 


ether the manuscripts] 36 h &S6 


less of what i migh 













sence, she swept to 









everywhere ; and one little scrap, rec 
contain, she tossed into the fire. Alas, it was the minuet- 


“| was born there,” exclaimed the simple and 
* was born at Rorhau, and-fos : 
t{ Embrace me, my friend, my; 
ryiian !”-“Fhe tears-ran- do’ 
bracing Hermann, he felt as if he 
whom ‘he ‘had ‘loved itrbeyhood:~ 
in the village choir, 
for his widowed mother. 
au!” repeated Hi 






hearted compet ayia entered the room immediately af 


PY. 4 hlaz: 


till she saw him re : 
inflicted sufficient punishment, fled’ gp 
ehrentonrsetrote: Ms 





ious that she had 














was in great distress abo 





An ox!” cried the stout old butcher, “and a living 
| one, too! And what a size he is! The show ox in the 
apelarke er, day was a calf tohim. He is here in 

my stable, all ready to be presented |” 
“To the stable !—to the stable!” exclaimed all the 
‘e goesericionetbancoupty, deizing igheir hats from, which 
ted favours of all hues. They proceeded to the 
{stable;iand there ‘beheld a most magnificent ox, with his 
long curling horns adorned with parti-coloured ribbons, 
and with his white skin as clean as if he had been cut 
of Parian marble: The whole~ wedditig ‘party, men and 
women, Were now assembled by Hermann, and arranged 
by him in para order, with the ox at the head. 
ey marched. thus. towards the ‘house-of Haydn, the 
rmausicians all the while performing the minuet of the 
— composer, The hour was nota very late one, but 
aydn had gone to bed. The noise of the music and 
the party enteting his court awoke him; “He was at first 
iewhat at having his rest disturbed, but when 
he recognised. his. own .minuet, his\surprise was extreme. 
2] : it was his minuet, but there was an ad- 
ité@mg) bass accompaniment that astonished him, falling 
asat did on his ear at irregular intervals. This was in 
fact, the ox, which took upon itse!f to — out the music 
by an occasional low, lke the grumbling of a tem- 
pestuous we, bith diel dresin 
bil own [On 5 8-own; and taken a 
amp ohis hand, een appeared. at one or the wine 
Wdibiw Padi & recéived! with shouts xby the marriage 
assemblage below. The composer thanked Hermann 
warmly for his attention in paying shis visit ; but when 
the jolly butcher pointed to the superb ox, and begged 
his acceptance of it as a token of gratitude and esteem, 
the musician was at firey ty ut the idea of the 
, thing, thal.be burst into ‘a , in which he was 
instantly joined by the merry crowd beneath. Fearin 
ermann, howe¥er;! Bayiin, checked himself, 
and accepted the present with many thanks. He then 
descentled into the court, a, for the animal, 
kissed the bride, and retired ‘again, with bouquets 


~tm-ehowerefrom the wedding guests. 

_ All the while the aches going! ori Jand the people 

were-so-charmed with the minuet, that every window had 
Sgozen night-caps projected from it, at the risk of 
death to the owners from the night,air. 
ut the fame of the minuet did nut Test here. The 

Ory SOON Spread over all Vienna, and,every one wished 
to have the oe 80 aie reality, this trifle produced 
WT ace OY of fortune and fame , t composer, 
The minuet received ‘and still obs aa name of the 
* Yet.” Under that title it will be found in every 
catalogue of Haydn’s works, ‘As to'the animal itself, the 
living proof of Hermann’s gratitude, the composer, after 
it for a time to enjoy the pleasing thoughts called 









ry 


“~ 








3a . coping 
tt Sst iad . Lup by the sight of it, gave it to: the hospital, that it might 
1 ; Chk, 





~advancing at which he had promised to send it, 


-worthy end in doing good to the poor. This was 
7 sorts y of the generous and single-heatted com- 











scene just related had made him ill, and had incapacitate 
dear for a new effort, éven had” there been time for ‘it. 
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ise given to him that he 


t felt a glow of " 
4 posed 













Luckily they had 


I heart to commence the epitha 


his 
t of all his cares 
purse which Hermann 








on a piece of paper: 
tiene, t 








DO But it was one, it is said, very displeasing to Madame 

ydn. did not long pan this event. Her good 
ented: her; but, no doubt that her 
departure left his lat Ae 











feel pe ogg 3 he f 
Fheve-ie no feeling, perhaps except the extremes o 
fear and grief, does ; F lief in music.”"— 
a way of eki 4 life and 


repre potand meio, 
once admitted to the 


Pig ar never dies, It 















‘wavelets of the air.—E. ner" 
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The Twelve Names given to the Twelve Sounds are as follows : <n EERE RN 
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IN THE SPACES BETWEEN THE LINES, THE TWELVE SOUNDS. ARE WRITTEN. 
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| Bach of the Twelve Sounds is capable of repetition, a certain distance above or below, without sich alteration I. 


ere in Pitch. The distance at which the repetition takes place i is called <9 a of an bps i : 
EXAMPLE. : nit bstly 
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Octave Higher. 
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MUSIC IS COMPOSED OF TWELVE DIFFERENT SOUNDS. » EACH. SOUND-HAS) A: NAME, ican 5 
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FOR THE PURPOSE OF PICTURING THE TWELVE SOUNDS, FIVE LINES. ARE RULED, AND ON THE LINKS, A AND : 
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, The Btave thus 9 coreeponis with the Kay-biae, the 30 Blick Tides rprmntig the Binet Keys and the White Spaces 
eioge oo phie: y White Keys. 7 
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“s the” Rey bedrd | ‘Stave. 


1 It will be seen the stave is formed of ‘thé thrée octaves shown on the'previous page, with the addition of three lines 
ent eominotn the ebiuata ootave, 
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THE ADIAPHONE OR — 
» FORK PIANO. 65/4, 


Mr. Wilhelm Fischer of Leipzi has or years bess 
trying to discover a means of making a piano which should 
be easily put in tune, and should then find it a difficult 
matter to get out of tuhe. His experiments revealed 
the fact that so long as the sound producers in 
che pianoforte continue to be metal a no two , 
which ever can, possess, ft exactly equal amount 0 
ductility—even oth ip Pasa “ope ‘aha the 
same roll—it is impossi fle t to > ee any means of 

reventing the instrument of which they form the strings 
rom getting out oftune. He therefore apy 
discard the metal string, and to substitufe/ini 
the tuning fork, which, as is well known, can be sone, 
without the aid of a, musicalear in the oe tor, 
means ofa métrénome, to absolute mathematic pease} 
and when once so tuned has no tendency whatever to 
get out of tune. 

The Adiaphone is therefore nothing else than a piano- 
forte in which the sound producers are a_series of tuning 


= 


forks acted upon by the ordi of 
grand pianoforte. But our r i 
that if they take a tuning fork, a 


anything likean Adiaphone. T 
which predominates will be 
hammer, and in the case of a fork with aj low pitch, the 





only musical notes which will beSaudible ate the sliiill, | 


impure and unpleasant overtones~which such forks 
always produce. 

Both there difficalties have been bet in they 
most ingenious manner by the inventor and, in order to 
enable our readers to understand the internal arrange- 
ment, the accom m~anying diagram (transverse section), 
of which the fo lowing is a description, may be of use. 























The tuning fork ¢, constructed of steel, has its handle 
lenthened by means of a piece of wood or metal #, which 
is suspended by the piece of wood f from the block 4. 
The vibrations cau by the blow of the hammer 4, 
only become audible, when they are conveyed to the’ 
sound board by means of the wooden spring ¢, fixed to 
the wrest #, which latter is glued to the souhd™ “board, 
and owing to the, gomnection between the tuning fork 
and the sound board only being ¢stablished™an instant 
after the nammer has delivered its blow—which interval 
is not, however, appreciable to the ear—the sound of 
the blow is not’ heard. This confection is effected by 
the back part of the key @ being raised, whenrthe wooden 
spring ¢ is bent upwards by the lever @, which is fixed to 
the biock g, and causes the rod / to come “into contact} 
with the prolongation of the tuning. fork, thus trans- 
siting the vibrations of the latter to’the "sound — 
e damper m 4s. for the Puree ne ar 
vibrations Te tuning fork when th eer ur 
but which although continuing ate eealy “audible as 


soon as the spring ¢ has ceased to formthe eontact--——"" 
In external @ the Adiaphone is exactly like 
an ordinary upnght piano; but the~tone~of-the-new 


instrument ,has somefl josaerial about it, reminding us 
of a very pleasant — in the organ; it is un- 
commonly like singing cal e of modulation by varying 
the pressure. on. , Whereas, ifinot held too! long, 
. = be ear as 0 5 of gavel power crpughou, the 
just! asthe tones of ‘the 

The poste och Sis pahen, pee in. howed, 
cnesinonts, can be: produced without \ slightest 
difficulty. Still, thaps, the most woe" point 
about the tone of laphone is its power of reaching to 


a distance, Whea the instrument is played in a room, 


Pabitely helgsnerd 


a 


}? 


‘T’soon returning received’ his distinguished visitor with 


}-wanted;-and--which we -wil t-venture-to-say-is-found-in- 


nothing so complete as in music. The ianoforte is an 
‘instrument -atways at hand; ned eden eter apo 

friends nor upon the weather, but solely upon our Sreors. / 
+-4#-menrof-intetlectuat-occupations;-who,; 





of sufficient dimensions, it seems to a person standing 


close to it to be deficient in power; but in reality its 
notes reach to such a distance as to sound to a listener, 
and full ag can be 


placed further away, twice as } 
Soe epiaecstoucrnes, OS 


for combining with the human voice; although differing 
from the latter a in eee it gives it. prominence, 


and forms Sods roduce an 
. will find that 
as co See accpmpaniment, in which 


increase of Saver 
his voice has a 

mont sre .be modulated to suit his, 
—ae icant: produce: peraBar elndew of! 


Eosyeae 
The Adiaphone is doubtless re to play an 


1 worl 
abi a 
fessional musicians. who 


have mere had an oppo: 
tanit .of making , the -9¢q tance e ianremeel— 
Pittonial WN, olk a9 Titecy, f vad b 


byhtaee | Tm 


aun 02 | 


aed os autho Talilie hespece! 





MozAbfis/l tt OVIS1NG ersecmeeet 
On one occasion, at me house o me Vidas, he 













b and; and Heb ¢ ang 


alt three together, to the intense delight and amazement 


oh hese AND MRS he A get fay Hint: myer so 


upon his first visit! to, the! Tiitightietropol is, called at a the 
house of Mr. Latrobe, whom he had known in his 
native country, but this gentleman being pr and Mrs, 
Latrobe. uch at_a_ loss. tor com the & 
Baguand Ge Hay dn) was) to ‘cpave ted ia Engl Thre 
were may in a dilemma for the moment, when Haydn 
casting his eyes round the room espied a portrait of him- 
Giron the wall) and eachitned nae ay great au 
pointing. alterna’ to the picture and ;then ia 
Guiseppe iene Haydn. “The tikene 
immediately recognised by the lady, she aede'e sakes 
to.Haydn to be seated. Mr. Latroba was sent for, and 


great delight and hearty congratulations, _ 

HAYDN AND NAPOLEON.—In 1805, as the colabred | 
composer, Haydn, was re rdin with 1. no agreeable feel-._| 
ings, the triumphal mare rench troops as.they 
took possession of the pk of his beloved country, he 
was not a little alarmed when he observed an officer and 
his guard stop at the door of his house and demand an 
interview. The immortal’ composer of “ The Creation” 
advanced to meet them, and with a trembling voice de-~ 
manded*for what purpose “they” ti, 
much humility: “I am merely aydn, the composer; 
what crime can I have comanied: against the French) 
government?” None,” replied the officer, smiling; “on the 

7 have-received- the-order ~the- 
Napoleon to place a sentinel at B mn door, haa order to 
— and™horour “ant ft -of-such ra ms 


he guard was continued while the where roe et 


~Vienna;and- whenever the” troops” passed his” 

band played some of his most celebrated com 
Quick ComposiTIon.—In the year 1766 Mr. 

lemon composed his first Italian serious opera, entitled 

Petopida, ate h he-presented:at'the Opera H 

was received with uncommon success and eet 

Garrick, hearing of~his-suecess; paid him a 

and unexpected one morning, and asked him if he c 

set joo _— _ yop wer he thought he he 

cou arrick calle a Sa gee. oe paper, and wrote the 









and to be sung by Dodd, in the character of Sparkist, 
+ While the-Roscius was writing: the 
over, his shoulder, set the song. Garrick, on) 


“ There, my friend, there is my song ;” to whic Barthe- 
lemon instantly replied, “ There, sir, shel is the music 


for it.’ 
ANATION:.—An-—old- 


wutnor, in a fine vein of humour, apostrophises those 


ha 
with his works, But evenjin the fullest health there are 
intervals in our pleasures ; there is the satiety of books 
and the fatigue of panes. against. which a resource is 


lookin 


would gladly exchange their > degen thoughts for 
sensations, eer the complete, eres and renovation 
of mind which Sarmeniieiae, man all become 





We, ye 
on. this subject, eae li even wi 
a Oear,’ 46 e of music,‘ 


tenn patna rete pert sre gi 


> a oo 






‘one province, ee “of Thirin 


‘mace se 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE Pasty.—Duri 


his stay in Ancteniias, the king —- to taste a Du 
spo! particularl. 
are Hi pani order on a 


ly of the house in which they | - On 
application, the woman oe him with a look of some 
conte: from head to foot, and said, “ Well, sir, as 
would like to eat a pasty, have ye the money to pay for 
one?” Baldi assured the good woman that his companion 
could easily Ba he that sum, 4 he was a virtuoso on the 


deena rare 
explained the meaning of the word, and told her t ‘ 
~ stranger was an excellent performer on the flute, who 
valine make mioney by his talent. ‘Oh, then, 
" said the hostess. Away she posted to 

T ary 


room where the king was, and setting 


address, the king was rather taken by surprise, but Baldi 
told him in a few. words what -had~passed.- Frederick 
cheerfully took the flute and played for some time in his 





ee as so that the landlady, delighted with the 


fixed 'to the spot. When he had ceased, 
ugh, sir, ye can pipe nicel , and earn 
and make _ye a pasty,’ 
OF THE BACHs.—As there never 
sical-by.nature than .that of the 
erenever has been one the different 
re affectionately attached to 
hé same gp onpews and settled in 
soon found them- 
selves too numerous to be able’ ily obtain a sub- 
a8 Sinyt placed) ere. under 
the necessity of separating, and Sotiogty settled ‘in 
different.towns in Upper and Lower Saxony and Fran- 
conia, having before their dispersion raniel to see each 
other once a year. Their annual meetings usually took 
place at Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt, and all their 
amusements on these re-unions were entirely musical. 
The company consisting wholly of choristers, a arraes 


i then 6 Bagi eakeors by gt 


fall chorus some sacred composition. From th is pious 
commencement they, however, to lively and 
humorous rformances, which’ ended with certain comic 
ptt con e voices 
of the company extemporaneously. bode ora _ singing 
e 

themselves laughed as heartily as any of their itor, 
estiee of nsi to be 

e foundations of the erman comic o ether 


Bpe a ge orcrennygrs ~owa..ideas.._ Bu it from 
Leclere a subject, the untau ht! bo Pag Ma a 
on poser Ween 


-wilt remain in Paris.) His father toh 
son's Pampa L and oir g ee 


where 
‘to 








aft Ufa would not 1 soon oie na capacity to plese thes 
selves and ot ee 


‘7 Ab. 84 


/ 


4 


= ae 


“fENCIOUS? Te Wil be a 
stance can be described as having taken ee 
‘with|"~JosePH NoTCcH.— This composer was born at. Arras 


or not that be the case, it_ is pleasin to contemplate in 
imagination such a scene, where friendship is the bond of 
union, and music is used as a means union 
indeed rcum- 


pas de Calais in 1755. From ‘his earliest infancy he 
manifested a most wonderful arth ude for music, 





he had co —— 4 ez ce pan taken 
Mtoe pul 

Sothusiasm pe ace 2 he | seme to Ma; 
His father, designing to educate him fo ‘or the 


bar, felt much displeasure at the bias hi ibited 
| towards mus music, a did alf in his power ae | incli- 


nation of the child, Nevertheless, the musical predictions 
remained, and though he had never received” any instruc- 
a he would frequently eee oar ha sister while 

e. was p' ny awe ph rte, and the moment she 
had yee through a ditficul pec, which he perhaps had 
never take her seat and execute it 
with Progut utmost Taety and ctness. His parents 
marked these proofs of his i i 


ers they 
wished to restrain him from a study so much op 
~their-fondest-wishes, and for-the : seine 
his attention they sent him to Paris. It happened soon 
Cele Motch wes conbded saul Men care 
[hae Notch was confided took him to Saint Germain 






ced 


e organ, 
, that 
ible'that the boy could 


the celebrated organist, to sit at 
extempore in so ingenious ‘and. 
Leclere would not believe it 


upon. sin the 
performance that the in his 
arms, and lifting him high as Phe coud, uld, exclaimed in 
an ecstasy offond delight, “ 7 resteras ¢ Paris?" \(Thou 


pmains 


Cornes Bach, poet of f four 
forte concertos, and a ) aan 





* Revolution, which caused so many to Neate thelr homes, 
this excellent musician renounced music as a 


sei in Boman Mis ave Bebe obe 
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